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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


fire that appears to have originated from 

crossed electric wires destroyed, on the 
morning of January 24th, the city hall at 
Portland, Maine, a commodious and beautiful 
structure, which was occupied jointly by the 
municipality and the County of Cumberland. 
The illustration on the cover shows the building 
as it was. 

By current standards, the city hall was old; 
but although the growth of the city was forcing 
the courts and county offices into a new home, 
the architect had planned so wisely that it 
never seemed less than picturesque, imposing, 
and distinctly modern. The original building 
was completed, the county providing the site, 
and the city expending about two hundred 
thousand dollars, in 1860. Little but the foun- 
dations survived the great fire of 1866, and the 
reconstruction, in 1867-8, involved an outlay of 
four hundred thousand dollars. The hall, as 
thus rebuilt, had a frontage of one hundred 
and fifty feet and a depth of two hundred and 
twenty-one feet, with corner towers seventy- 
five feet high, and a dome which rose to a 
height of one hundred and sixty feet. The 
front was of Nova Scotia Albert freestone, and 
the side and rear walls of pressed brick, with 
freestone trimmings. 

To a resident of Portland, ‘‘city hall’? meant, 
of course, the municipal building, but quite as 
frequently it designated only the splendid audi- 
torium, which had been until recently the 
largest in the city or state, and which served 
manifold public uses. Conventions and rallies 
were held in it; noteworthy events and anni- 
versaries were here commemorated; leaders of 
the nation’s life and many famous visitors from 
abroad were heard from this platform. Hap- 
pily the memories that cluster about such a 
spot are more enduring than the work of men’s 
hands. If these had been wiped out, the people 
of Portland might feel that they had suffered a 
loss indeed. ® 


he children who risk their lives in railroad 
yards in order to gather stray lumps of coal 
would fill their baskets quickly and safely, at 
times, if they had access to Nantasket Beach, 
near Boston. After a northeast storm, as on 
one notable occasion in January, large quantities 
of coal are washed up on the beach, doubtless 
coming from the region of Harding’s Ledge, 
where many coal-laden vessels have been 
wrecked. Persons who ought to know say that 
‘*thousands of tons,’’ in all, might be found at 
various points in the lower harbor—deposits 
that commercial submarine craft of the future, 
which will be able to work on the ocean’s 
floor, will probably be able to ‘‘mine’’ at a 
profit. e 
freight -train from Concord arrived at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, the other morn- 
ing with one car lacking. It had been the only 
car of its kind in the train, which was a long 
one, it had been in the middle of the train, and 
the train had made no stop between the cities. 
The mystery of its removal only deepened 
when a search-party, sent back along the track, 
found the car resting on its side in a ditch two 
miles away ; but in shifting the other cars later 
on, an explanation was suggested by the dis- 
covery that the train was actually in two sections 
—not coupled in the middle. The missing car 
had dropped a brake -shoe, evidently, with 
force sufficient to wrench the car from its coup- 
lings and hurl it into the ditch. From that 
point into the city the track is all down grade, 
and when the engineer slowed up at the first 
crossing, the ‘‘wild’’ half of the train caught 
up with the ‘‘live’’ half, and followed it into 
Nashua by the force of gravity. 


& 


TT Boston boys, all sons of poor parents, 

and all self-supporting even during their 
early school-days, formed in 1898 the Good- 
Will Club, under the auspices of the North 
End Union—the Union being a philanthropic 
organization which aims in every way to educate 
and uplift a neighborhood that greatly needs a 


helping hand. The name of the boys’ club | 





| expressed its purpose. The boys also wanted 


|to help; but they realized that they could not | 
| be very useful to others unless they made some- } 
| thing of themselves, and the approach of their | 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute antes: | 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. | 


AGENTS can make good money selling the 
Improved House Plant 
Irrigator, which insures the perfect growth of 





|club’s tenth anniversary reminds friends how | Planta. Sells readily mnienyon 00. Box ose Dewken. 


hard they have worked and how well they are 
| succeeding. Four of the twelve won Franklin 
medals, the highest honor obtainable by a pupil 
}in the Boston schools. Eight are now ‘‘put- 
| ting themselves through’’ college, and bid fair 
to be graduated with honors. Two have made 
a good start in business, one is a professional 
musician of growing repute, and the twelfth 
has become a ‘‘social worker,’’ in order to pass 
on to other boys the inspiration and stimulus 
that did so much for him and his comrades. 
Merely to tell their own story would go far to 
further that purpose. ® 


Ae school,’’? unique among educa- 
tional institutions in this country, although 
in Germany and other foreign lands such schools 
are found, has been opened in Providence, 
Rhode Island, at the instance of the State 
League for the Suppression of Tuberculosis. 
The school occupies an isolated building in the 
center of the congested district. Three sides of 
each room consist of great swinging windows, 
and, except when furious storms forbid, these 
will be kept open, insuring fresh air every- 
where. Such heat as there is is provided by 
old-fashioned fireplaces; but the pupils will 
wear their outdoor wraps in the schoolroom, 
and children who suffer from cold hands and 
feet will keep their gloves or mittens on and be 
provided with hot soapstones. Every article in 
the building has been sterilized. All the chairs 
and desks are on movable platforms, so that it 
will be possible always to remain in the rays of 
the sun. It should be understood, of course, 
that the school is not a private enterprise, but 
an integral part of the city’s system. Nor 
should it be termed an experiment, exactly, 
since institutions of this kind seem fully to have 
justified themselves in other countries, where 
many children with tuberculous tendencies 
have thus been saved to health and usefulness. 


*® 


CATCHING CAPLIN. 


A the political history of Newfoundland, 
together with most of its natural history as 
well, is connected with fish and the fisheries. 
The island is the oldest of English colonies in 
America, and through many generations it has 
bred a race of fishermen. The English official 
who wrote ‘‘Lost Amid the Fogs’’ tells how 
the Newfoundland children get their training 
in what is to be the business of their lives. 


The sea, locked between the arms of the cliffs 
and far out toward the curved horizon as eye 
could reach, was alive with fish, which had 
actually taken the very place of the waters. 
The harvest of the caplin, a little fellow about 
six inches long, so ing between a smelt and 
a silver eel, had set in, and stupendous was the 
multitude of fish. en the lift of the wave 
touched or receded from the pebbly beach, boys 
and girls gathered in the spoil as fast as they 
had the strength; while farther up toward the 
flakes, huge mounds of the wriggling, glitter- 
ing fish awaited carting inland. It was literally 
the old story of the man who could open oysters 
faster than he could eat them. Here they 
caught fish before our eyes a hundred times 
faster than these could be carried away. 

‘*Would your honner buy a bucketful?’’ cried 
an urchin, in natural knickerbockers, who 
wielded an old butter-tub with a string, as 
David was armed to meet Goliath. In went 
the would-be bucket among the surf as far as 
the string could reach; and it was instantly 
hauled back full of quivering fish. 

_ ‘Shall I take them up to your honner’s car- 
riage for two coppers?’’ pursued the urchin, 
while fifty others all along the stretch of beach 
cast in their tubs or buckets, and pitched the 
harvest in heaps above high-water mark. The 
little p ran out into the surf, and stood 
up to their hips, not in water, but in fish. 


® ¢ 


FAIR WARNING. 


- recalling the memory of his grandparents, 
Mr. John Goode, in ‘‘Recollections of a 
Lifetime,’’ says that his grandmother was a 
consistent and devoted member of the Baptist 
Church, and when the writer was a small boy, 
she did not fail to urge him to attend. 


She would frequently say, ‘‘Now, my son, 
you must go to church Sunday morning, listen 
attentively to the minister, come back and tell 
me his text, and repeat as much of his sermon 
as you can remember, and I will give you as 
much pie as you can eat.’’ With such a treat 
in prospect, it may readily be imagined that I 
was a most attentive listener. I have never 
forgotten the texts of Scripture thus laid up in 
my youthful memory, and I attribute my 
knowledge of the Bible in large degree to the 
promise of pie thus held out to me by my sainted 
grandmother. 

At the Battle of Guilford Court-House my 
| great-grandfather was seriously wounded, and 
| sent home on a furlough. It is said that after 
| he had sufficiently recovered to return to his 
| post, his neighbors tendered him a complimen- 
| tary party. All the young —_ in the neigh- 

borhood were present, an 

fianeée, Nancy ‘Turner. 
| Just before the company dispersed, he said 
| publicly to the young men, ‘‘I am going back 
| to the army to-morrow, and I hereby give you 
| notice that Nancy Turner, sitting in the chim- 
| ney-corner there, is my sweetheart; and while 
I am gone if any fellow tries to take her away 

rom me, I will thrash him upon my return.’’ 
|. The tradition is that Nancy heard his declara- 
tion and blushed deeply, but she did not deny 
the soft impeachment. 





among them his 
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Bantam Lake, Conn. 
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summer camp for boys, write for booklet to 
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Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- | 

A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 

cleans the cavity, removes all odor, }f 

and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 

ply, and save many a dentist bill. }] 
There are imitations. See that you get 

} Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 

| Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, lc. 

\ LC: S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., 
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HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper. 


A requisite wherever there is pretense of 
observing the laws of health. Ask your 
physician. Show him Handifold. Tell him 
we guarantee it to be made from absolutely 
fresh, new, clean paper stock; that it con- 
tains no waste paper or any waste ma- 
terial. ‘Tell him this and ask him if it 
is important. Put up in neat dust-proof 
cartons that serve one sheet at a time without 
litter or waste. 


Ask for 
“ Handifold.” 


Sample package 
sent on receipt 
of five cents to 
pay postage. 
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TOILET 
PAPER CO., 
48 Summer St., 
Boston. 
Mills at Leominster. 
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natural flavor of the fish. 
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“SHREDDED” 
Codfish — 
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Beardsley’s 
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genuine—BEARDSLEY’S—the Red Band Package. 
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Percolator. 


Ts Coffee Percolator is being 
constantly used with universal 
satisfaction by alarge number of our 


Our offer should 

interest all up-to-date housewives. 

The interior parts are solid alum- 

inum, the outside heavy blue enamel. 

It will operate successfully on either 
a stove or gas range. 


THE OFFER. 


The three-pint size given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00 extra. Price 
$2.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 











THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. 
We allow our subscribers thirty days in 


which to test this Percolator. If the test is 
not satisfactory it may be returned to us at 
our expense and the full amount paid for 
same will be refunded. 


: 
: 








: subscribers. It never fails to make 
: delicious coffee. 
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“6 WONDER,”’ said 
i Louis Collingwood, 
: ‘‘if those are St. Tim- 


othy’s fellows.’’ 

His father came and stood 
beside him at the hotel window. 
Across the street, in front of the 
Capitol grounds, two boys of 
Louis’s age were throwing a 
new white ball back and forth. 
said Mr. Collingwood. 
them, and remember their faces. They may | So he strolled off through the gate and up the 
become your best frien: | Capitol steps. He was rather hurt by Scar- 

‘‘The big one will never be my best friend. | borough’s discourtesy, but he preferred to dwell 
I like the other one.’’ }on Morrill’s friendliness. And now that he 





‘*Probably,”’ 
**Take a good look at 


goon. I want to take a look round the Capitol. 
See you both later.’’ 





Don’t be too violent and imme- 
diate in your dislikes—or in 
your friendships. And now 
let’s go in to luncheon.’’ 

In the dining-room, at one of 
the tables, a lady sat with 
Scarborough and Morrill. Mor- 
rill smiled and nodded, Scar- 
borough glanced at Louis and 
Collingwood observed the unruly 





away. Mr. 

lock of black hair which drooped over the boy’s 

low forehead and accented the sullen, rebellious 

And he admitted to 

regard to developing a boy’s character and mind. | himself that Louis’s instincts ) about boys were 
But it had become apparent to the father that | probably right. 


his contemporaries. In certain subjects he was 
remarkably advanced; in certain others he 
was remarkably backward. Mr. Collingwood | 
had had and had followed his own ideas in| expression of his face. 





‘*Why not the big one?’’ 


‘*Because if the ball doesn’t come right to | 


him he only half tries for 
it, and then he acts sort of 


| knew this one boy, going to St. Timothy’s was 


not quite the fearsome thing that it had been. 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 





sulky with the other boy 
for not having thrown it 
straight. He just crawls 
after it; and if he makes 





a bad throw himself he 
laughs. He’s a mean fel- 
low, I think.’’ 

Mr. Collingwood looked at 
his son with a perplexed 
little frown. He feared that 
Louis had a precocious dis- 
crimination in many mat- 
ters. 

“T am surprised,’’ said 
Louis, in the measured voice 
which he had assumed by 
reason of much intercourse 
with older people, ‘‘I am 
surprised that the policeman 
on the corner allows them 
to pass ball on the sidewalk. 
The policemen at home don’t 
allow it, do they, papa?’’ 

“‘That’s an unusually 
broad sidewalk —and that 
may be an unusually broad- 
minded policeman. ’’ 

“‘T wonder if I went down 
there, would they pass ball 
with me.’’ 

**You don’t want to desert 
your old dad just now, do 
you? We sha’n’t see much 
more of each other, Louis.’’ 

“*T thought maybe you’d 
like to come out with me.’’ 

“IT don’t believe that 
would be a success. Boys 
don’t get acquainted with 
each other very readily when 
their fathers are round.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Louis, ‘‘that’s 
true.’’ 

He turned to gaze out of 
the window. ‘‘I tell you, Lou,” said Mr. | 
Collingwood, ‘‘I have a few lines to write | 
before luncheon. Suppose you go out and see if | 
those fellows want to take you into their game.’’ 

‘All right, papa.’’ 

Louis crossed the street and came up on the 
sidewalk behind the larger of the two boys. 
At that moment the other fellow threw the 
ball wild, and seeing it come, Louis made a 
run and a dash for it, gathering it up quite 
neatly with one hand. 

**Good stop!’ cried the boy who had thrown 
the ball. ‘‘Thank you!’ 

The other held out his hands, and when 
Louis tossed the ball to him, said nothing. 

Louis sauntered by him, and leaned against 
the gate-post, near the more friendly boy. 

“Going to St. Timothy’s?’’ this person asked. 

**Yes,”’ said Louis. ‘‘Are you?’’ 

“*Yes. My name’s Morrill. What’s yours?’’ 

**Collingwood. What form will you enter?’’ 

**Fourth, I hope. What’s yours?’’ 

‘Fourth, I hope.’’ 

“Come on! Throw the ball !’’ called the other 
boy, impatiently. 

Morrill paid no attention to this command. 
“Don’t you want to get over there, and we’ll 
have a three-cornered pass ?’’ he said to Louis. 
“*His name’s Scarborough; he’s my cousin.’’ 
Then he called to Scarborough, ‘‘Collingwood’s | 
going to pass with us.’’ 

Quite elated at having so quickly made a 











at Scarborough; but that young gentleman 
seemed not at all cordial. He advanced with 
a swagger. Although very well dressed, he | 
was a loutish-looking boy, and had a sour, 
unpleasant face. To his cousin he said irritably : | 

‘*There’s not room for three. You two/| 
fellows can go on if you want to.’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ Louis said, ‘‘I had no idea of 
breaking up the game.’’ 

“*You’re not breaking it up,’’ declared 
Morrill. ‘Dick can quit if he’s grouchy.’’ 

“It’s all right,’’ Louis insisted. 


WITH A RED FACE AND 





“You two | 


Louis had reached an age at which a different | 
sort of life was needed. The time had come when 





He wandered about the 
corridors of the Capitol 
for a few minutes, ex- 


THE STAFF SERIES. 
Number Five. 


the boy must learn self- 


ability to carry himself 





| amining with respect 
the tattered regimental 
flags and the brass 
plates on the wall under 
them, recording the bat- 
tles of the Civil War in 
which they had been 
carried. When he came 
out, Morrill and Scar- 
borough had disap- 
peared, and he saw his 
father standing in the 


Heart,” 


hotel window. He ; . 
waved his hand, and his Timothy's 
father waved back at thy’s,” books made 


him and smiled. Some- 
how then there rushed 
upon Louis a sense of 
his father’s loneliness 
and sadness, sweeping 
out the apprehension 





ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, 
A. B. (Harvard), associate editor of The 
Companion; novelist; essayist; short-story 
writer ; author of “ The Triumph, 
Sentimentalists,” ‘‘ The Ancient Grudge” 
and other novels, and of “‘ The Young in 
a volume of essays ; well-known 
contributor to the magazines; one of the 
chief of the younger American writers ; 
best known to readers of The Companion, 
however, as the author of 


"and “ Harding of St. Timo- 


had their first appearance in these pages ; 
skilful, sympathetic interpreter of boyish 
character, whose writings for boys have 
been declared the most notable stories of 
school life since “Tom Brown.” 


well among his fellows. 

Yet during the long 
trip eastward Mr. Col- 
lingwood had felt that 
it would be he, not 
Louis, for whom the 
separation would be 
harder. 
the evenings be for him 
now, without the fel- 
lowship of his 


" “The 


“Boys of St. Louis that the trip was 


for him the finest kind 
of holiday, and by keep- 
ing up his own spirits, 
he had supported the 
boy against the thought 
of parting and home- 
sickness. 

But somehow, to 


up of stories which 








and self-pity that had 





that from the coming separation his father, too, 


| would suffer. 


Ever since Louis’s mother had died, eight | 
years before,—he was now fifteen,—he had been | 


|under his father’s most intimate and tender 


| care. Mr. Collingwood had kept the boy at 
pleasant acquaintance, Louis smiled and nodded | 


home, had himself directed Louis’s studies, 


heard his lessons in the evenings, shared as far | 


as possible in the boy’s games and sports. 


| During the day, when Mr. Collingwood was at | 


his office and the housekeeper was in charge, 
| Louis had his regular hours of study; but his 
life was more free and also more lonely than 
that of most of his friends. 
did not go to school shut him off from many 
interests which other boys had and restricted 
the circle of his acquaintances. 

His education, too, as devised by his father, 
was of a sort to withdraw him still more from 


possessed him. He had not until now realized | 


The fact that he | 


Louis, returning from 
| the Capitol, and catching sight of his father 
\@ at the window, the truth appeared. And then, 
| in the realization of his father’s sadness, came 
the resolve to make his father cheerful. So he 
waved his hand and laughed, and brought an 
answering smile to his father’s face. 

“*Morrill’s an awfully nice fellow,’’ he said, 
when he came in, ‘‘and I hope we’ll be in the 
same form together. I was right about the 
other one, though. He’s no good.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you hasty in making up your mind, 
| Lou? Don’t let prejudice run away with you.’’ 

‘Scarborough has no manners, and 
awfully selfish,’’ the boy responded, positively. 

‘*He wears his hat on the back of his head, 
like a tough, and a big lock of black hair 
waggles down over one eye.’ 

| ‘*Those are very serious charges. Perhaps, 
| though, he will improve in such matters ; per- 
haps that’s why he’s being sent to St. Timothy’s. 


EYES LOOKING STRAIGHT AHEAD, SCARBOROUGH MARCHED PAST. 


reliance and gain the) 


He and Louis did not talk very much during 
luncheon. The consciousness that this was the 
last meal they would eat 
together for a long time op- 
pressed them. They finished 
luncheon a few minutes after 
the lady and the two boys 
had left the room. Outside, 
Louis’s eyes searched for his 
new friend; but Morrill and 
the other lad had disap- 
peared, 

‘*Now,’”’ said Mr. Colling- 
wood, ‘‘do you think of any- 
thing, Lou, that you’d like 
to have before we start for 
the school ?’’ 

**I’d like to get a baseball 
bat,’’ said Louis. 

“Oh, probably you can 
buy such things out at the 
school. You wouldn’t want 
to make your first appear- 
ance before the rector and 
the masters carrying a base- 
ball bat, would you?’ 

‘‘No, I suppose not. I 
don’t believe there’s any- 
thing else.’”’ And then im- 
pulsively he reached out and 
caught his father’s hand. 
“*You’ve given me every- 
thing, papa—everything. 
You’ ve been awfully good.’’ 

**Lou,’”’ said Mr. Colling- 
wood, pressing gently the 
boy’s hand, ‘‘don’t make a 
virtue out of what has been 
my pleasure.’’ 

The open carriage con- 
veyed them up the hilly 
street which led to the out- 
skirts of the clean New 
England town. To Louis’s 
Western eyes all was new— 
the elms bordering the street, 
the long white houses with 
their hip-roofs and gables, 


| their big wood-sheds ‘‘hitched on,’”’ as Louis 


expressed it to his father, behind the kitchen. 
He gazed out in wide-eyed interest all the way ; 


|and his father was glad to see it, for it showed 


What would | 


son? | 


He had pretended to| 





he’s | 


that the boy was not too preoccupied with his 
emotions. 

An old monument to some early settlers who 
were slain by Indians stood on the edge of a 
bit of woods, just where the village street began 
to be a country road. The driver swung round 
in his seat, and proudly announced himself the 
descendant of one of the victims. Louis looked 
at the man with the respect one shows to a 
venerable antiquity. 

**Were they killed right there?’’ he asked. 

** Well, right round there,’’ answered the 
driver. ‘‘Can’t tell the spot exactly. Maybe 
some of ’em were killed right in the middle of 
this road.’’ 

Louis looked back, trying to imagine the 
painted warriors breaking out of the copse of 
birch and maple, and falling with tomahawks 
upon the farmers in their fields. 

But his thoughts soon returned to more imme- 
diate things. At a bend in the road a wide 
valley lay exposed on the left, stretching to low 
and far-off hills. Green meadow-lands and 
shining watercourses were here, cows dotted a 
distant pasture, small white cottages with apple- 
orchards at their backs made pleasant, homely 
spots ; but nowhere was there as yet any glimpse 
of the red towers which were to be the first 
announcement of St. Timothy’s School. 

‘*This is as far as the boys can come toward 
town without they get special permission,’’ the 
driver informed his passengers. 

**How far is it from the school ?’’ 

*** Bout a mile and a quarter. You'll see it 


| when we come round this next bend.’’ 


| 


Louis sat forward with his eyes shining and 
eager. ‘‘There it is, papa! Look, papa!’’ he 
cried, pointing. And there, indeed, as the 
carriage made the turn, rose above a nest of 
trees far down the valley a lofty chapel tower. 

**School’s all in behind them trees,’’ said the 
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driver. ‘‘You’ll see more of it soon. Off down 
there,’’ he pointed with his whip, ‘‘is where 


the boys play their games. See that white 
house yonder? ‘That’s their athletic house. 
And there’s the football-field in front of it.’” 

Yes, Louis saw the field. It was in lower 
land, a stretch of velvety green, hedged round 
by a rim of low, thick trees that suggested the | 
course of a small stream. 

‘*Isn’t it the finest field—and the prettiest 
place !’’ exclaimed Louis. 

Gradually, in the clear sunlight of the fine 
September day, other features of St. Timothy’s 
emerged—the old granite upper school, and 
near it the new granite library, beyond which 
glinted a pond, the big red school building, and 
others which the driver named, but which 
appeared and disappeared so quickly behind 
intervening ridges and trees that Louis had not 
time to memorize them. 

At last they drove slowly down the maple- 
bordered, sloping road to the school. To the 
right, at the top of the hill, was the old wooden 
dormitory known as the Middle. Opposite was 
a pleasant .row of masters’ houses, fronting on 
a wide lawn, which sloped down to the largest 
of all the dormitories, the school,—a_ brick 
building of the seventies, with granite facings 
and a multitude of narrow windows, —not hand- 
some, certainly, but imposing and austere. 
And as Louis looked at its forbidding front, he 
felt the chill which had sometimes seized him 
when he had thought of this big adventure. 

But the wide lawn in front of the school was 
green and sunny, and on the other side of the 
road the beautiful new chapel, with its Gothic 
windows and light tower and mellow sandstone 
buttresses, gave him a warmer, more hopeful 
sensitiveness. Somehow there was reassurance 
in the aspect of those walls. And the study 
building, connected with the chapel by cloisters, 
had not at all the look of a prison, with its 
wide, high windows, its canopy over the door, 
and the ivy climbing up its side. 

Across the rvad from it was the rectory, a 
comfortable, old-fashioned wooden house. Two 
hydrangea bushes, still purple and white with 
bloom, stood in front of the porch, a 
graceful larch-tree screened a corner, 
and a slope of fine turf descended 
beyond it to a brook. Down this 
dell was a curving line of willows 
and alders, and on the higher ground 
on the further side of the brook the 
gray upper school showed through 
the trees. 

In front of the study building the 
carriage stopped. 

**You go in there and up one flight 
to Doctor Davenport’s study,’’ said 
the driver. ‘‘He’ll tell you where 
you’re to live. And then I’ll land 
you and your trunk in the right 
place. ’’ 

The rector’s study door was open 
when Louis and his father ascended 
the stairs. The rector came forward 
at their knock and welcomed them. 
He was a tall, spare man, with 
smooth gray hair and closely trimmed 
gray mustache, and a face much 
younger and livelier than seemed ap- 
propriate with such signs of age. 

‘‘So this is Louis,’’ he said, after 
Mr. Collingwood’s introduction ; and 
he put his arm across Louis’s shoul- 
der and led him into the room. ‘‘T’ll 
be free in just a moment. Please sit 
down.”’ 

They saw that in a small adjoining 
room were waiting a lady and two 
boys, to whom the rector returned. One of the 
boys was nodding to Louis and the lady was 
smiling at him. They were his friends of the 
hotel. But Scarborough stood unnoticing, im- 
perturbable. 

Louis could not help hearing the conversation. 

** And you say, Mrs. Morrill, that your boy has 
had about the same preparation as his cousin ?’’ 

‘* Almost the same, isn’t it, Edward ?’’ 

**T’ve had a little more Latin and not quite 
so much mathematics,’’ Morrill answered. 
“‘T’ve read six books of Cesar, and got as far 
as factoring in the algebra.’’ 

‘*T should think you ought both to be qualified 
for the fourth form,’’ said the rector. ‘‘We’ll 
start you at the fourth-form examinations, 
anyway. ‘The first one begins at three o’ clock | 
in the auditorium,—over the gymnasium, —and 
they will continue to-morrow. Then day after | 
to-morrow, when the regular school work | 
begins, we shall know just how to place you. | 
I’ve arranged that you boys shall live at the | 
school. Mr. Phillips is in charge, and will | 
assign you to alcoves.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Mrs. Morrill, ‘‘we’ll go there | 
at once. Good-by, Doctor Davenport.’’ 

The rector walked with her and with the 
boys to the door; then, when they had gone, 
he turned briskly. ‘‘And now, Louis, what 
have you studied ?’’ 

‘*In Latin,’’ Louis answered, ‘‘I’ ve read all 
of Cesar and the ®neid and six books of 
Livy.’’ He did not observe the lifting of eye- 
brows and the questioning look with which 
Doctor Davenport glanced at Mr. Collingwood. 
‘‘In Greek, the Anabasis and the first two} 
books of the Iliad. I don’t know much mathe- 
matics; I’ve only been through fractions in the 
arithmetic. I’ve studied Whately’s Logic, and | 
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| Collingwood. 
| I put him at those studies for which he seemed | equal length, one wing bisecting the other two 


| to predict what you might do two weeks from 
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I’ve read a good deal of history and English | But he said, as he opened the dormitory door, ‘‘T 

literature, but I never really studied them.’’ think you’ ll find yourself in good company here. 
The rector looked perplexed. ‘‘ Quite an | We have an unusually good crowd of fellows— 

unusual preparation you’ve had.’’ at least among the old boys. Of course I haven’t 
‘*He’s never gone to school,”’ interposed Mr. | got acquainted with the new ones yet.’’ 

“IT taught him at home myself. The dormitory comprised three wings of 


at right angles. Down the middle of each 
wing was a double row of alcoves, back to 


to have the greatest aptitu 

‘*Well, we'll have to let the examinations try 
you out, Louis,’’ the rector decided. 
Latin examination will be held this afternoon, | other by a thin board partition about six feet 
at three o’clock, in the auditorium, above the | and a half high. A small chest of drawers, a 
gymnasium. ‘The other examinations will be | chair, and a row of hooks on the partition wall 
held to-morrow, and day after to-morrow the | completed the furnishings of these small domi- 
regular school work begins. You’ll find an|ciles. In front of each was a curtain of striped 
alcove reserved for you at the school.’’ blue-and-white awning cloth. 

So Louis and his father returned to their| ‘‘Here we are,’’ said Mr. Phillips, stopping 
carriage. at Alcove 32. 

‘‘Oh, I hope I’ll get into the fourth form if| The window directly opposite faced upon the 
Morrill does!’ Louis exclaimed. broad green lawn, and gave a view of the chapel 

‘With Scarborough?’? Mr. through the maples that bordered the road. 
eyes twinkled. **T think it will be very pleasant here, papa,’’ 

‘Even with him—though he’ll be an awful | said Louis. ‘‘Only,’’ he added, wistfully, ‘‘I 
drawback. But then,’? Louis added, coolly, | wish I knew some of the other boys.’’ 

‘the may soon get fired. He looks to me like a **Oh, you’ll soon know them—and I think 
fellow that would get fired.’’ you have pleasant neighbors,’’ said Mr. 

‘*Sometimes, Lou, you’re quite astonishing,’’ | Phillips. ‘‘Tom McVey has the alcove on this 
Mr. Collingwood remarked. But when Louis | side of you; he’s been a year in the school—a 
looked at him inquiringly he did not explain | first-rate fellow. On the other side is a new 
what he meant. boy—Scarborough. ’” 

In the hall of the school there was a large} Louis glanced at his father with comical 
round table in front of an enormous brick fire- 
place and chimney-breast. At this table a 
young man sat writing. He rose when Louis 
and Mr. Collingwood entered. He was a tall, 
athletic-looking man, with smooth face, light 
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‘The | back; the alcoves were separated from each | 
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dismay. He set about unpacking his valise; the 
master took his leave. ‘Two alcoves away some 
one was stirring—another boy getting settled. 

‘*Well,’’ said Louis, ‘‘that’s hard lines, isn’t 
it? Now if only Morrill were next to me— 
instead of that big lout, Scarborough !’’ 

‘“My boy,’”’ said Mr. Collingwood, ‘‘one of 
the important things for which you go away 
from home is to learn to get on with people 
whom you don’t like, as well as with those 
whom you do.”’ 

The bustle two alcoves away had momentarily 
ceased. Then the boy who had been making 
it stepped out into the aisle, and the next 
instant, with a red face and eyes looking 
straight ahead, Scarborough marched past. 

‘‘He heard!’ said Louis. He turned to his 
father, awestruck; and then he laughed and 
his eyes danced. ‘‘And I hope it may do him 
good,’’ he added. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Collingwood, 
good a way as any of looking at it.’’ 

He patted Louis’s shoulder—and Louis did 
not know that it was in approval of his 
spirit. 

“Mr. Phillips must have made a mistake,’’ 
said Louis. He darted into the next alcove. 
‘‘He did. See, this is Morrill’s! There’s his 
name!’’ He pointed to a card tacked on the 
partition wall. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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wavy hair and shrewd blue eyes. 

**So you’re Louis Collingwood,’’ he said, 
when they had introduced themselves. ‘‘I’ve 
been expecting you. You’re to be in my dormi- O most persons an in- 
tory. And if anybody starts a rough house, T vitation to a party 
I’ll know the boy to look for first.’’ comes as a pleasant 

He laughed.and Louis smiled. ‘*Does a new | surprise, but when the 
kid ever start a rough house?’’ he asked. postman handed a square 

‘You can’t generalize about them at all,’’ | white envelope to Eleanor one Monday morning, 

Mr. Phillips answered. ‘‘I wouldn’t be willing | the girl looked anything but pleased. 
“‘Dear me!’’ she groaned, reading the brief 
note. ‘‘I just felt in all my bones 
that Frances Bennington would ask 
me to her old conversation party. 
Here’s an invitation for you, too, 
Sallie. _Just imagine me at such a 
thing! Why, I never conversed in 
my life! I won’t go, so there!’’ 

**T guess you’ ll have to,”’ said Mrs. 
Dennison. ‘‘It’s too far for Sallie 
to go alone, and Frances won’t like 
it if you refuse.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ echoed Sallie, ‘‘there’s 
your new dress. You’ll have to go 
if only to wear that adorable gown 
before you outgrow it. Anyway, it'll 
be lots pleasanter for me if you go.’’ 

“You know very well that my 
tongue freezes solid at an ordinary 
party, and the mere thought of a 
conversation party is enough. to 
paralyze it clear to the roots. I just 
know that I'll be as dumb as any 
oyster all the evening, but I suppose 
I’ll have to go if you and mother 
insist. ’’ 

The party was to be on Wednesday 
evening. By Tuesday night Eleanor’s 
round, habitually cheerful counte- 
nance wore an expression of settled 
gloom. 

By Wednesday noon the other mem- 
bers of the Dennison family declared 
that ‘‘Old Judge Hamilton,’’ a local 
celebrity who had never been known 
now. We’ll take these stairs to the right. | to smile, was a positively hilarious person com- 
You will never go up them again, Louis, until | pared with Eleanor, whose depression and 
you’re a member of the fifth form.’’ | trepidation visibly increased as the hour for 

Louis and his father looked a little bewildered. | merrymaking approached. 

**You see,’’ Mr. Phillips explained, ‘‘this is| Eleanor was pitiably shy. With her mother 
the fifth form staircase. The one on the oppo- | |and sister she could chatter easily enough, so 
site side of the hall is for the fourth form. The | | neither sociable Mrs. Dennison nor confident 
fourth form dormitory door on this side is always | Sallie realized how hard it was for the diffident, 
kept locked—just as the fifth form door on the | shrinking younger girl to talk to other persons, 
other side is. We’re on the second floor; the | or even to recite her lessons in school. 
fifth is on the floor above us, and the top floor| Indeed, school was a most terrifying place. 
is given over to rooms for some of the sixth-| After hours of careful study Eleanor would 
formers. The various dormitories are out of | invariably stammer, ‘‘I don’t know,’’ fo Mr. 
bounds for all boys except those who live in | Noble’s very simplest questions. Only her suc- 
them. And so after this you’ll never be going | cess in the written examinations at the end of 
up the fifth form stairs.’’ each month saved the standing of this shyest 

‘*What would happen if I forgot?’’ of pupils. 

‘““Tf you simply forgot, you’d have your| ‘‘Miss Dennison,’’ said Mr. Noble, one day, 
climb for nothing, for you’d find the dormitory | ‘‘which am I to believe? Your eyes say that 
door locked. But if you went on up and were | you know that date, but your tongue says that 
caught out of bounds,—in the fifth form dormi- | you don’t.’’ 
tory,—you’d be punished. ’’ **T don’t know,”’ faltered Eleanor. 

**Yes, that’s what I mean,’”’ said Louis, During the hours between Monday morning 
quite eagerly. ‘‘How would I be punished?’’ | and Wednesday evening even self - possessed 

**You’d be shut in the study for an hour in | Sallie grew thoughtful. She spent most of the 
the afternoon, when the other boys were out | time on the library rug, with the Encyclopedia 
playing, and you’d have to spend that time | Britannica surrounding her. 
writing over and over again a Latin line.’”’ | ‘Just as like as not,’’ asserted Sallie, who 

‘**That would be pretty dull,’’ said Louis. ‘‘I| had never attended a conversation 








punished were made to do something useful.’’ | choose some topic beginning with it. 
‘*They might find that so interesting that it one at random from each volume and committing | 

wouldn’t be punishment,’’ said Mr. Phillips. it to memory. They won’t catch me napping. 
‘And you must remember, Louis, that it’s | You’d better do the same thing.’’ 

rather early for you to be offering suggestions 

remarked Mr. Collingwood. volume. 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Louis, ‘‘that’s true.’’ 

**What a queer one!’ thought Mr. Phillips. | topic. 


‘*T shouldn’t be able to get out a single 





‘*What’s the use ?’’ groaned Eleanor, dropping | 
as to how St. Timothy’s should be managed,’’ | despondently to a lowly seat on the XYZ) 


| Syllable if any one asked my name—let alone a | 
But if every one else is going to talk, | well. 









some one will have to 
listen. I’1l do the listening. 
But goodness! I wish it 
were this time next week 
and the horrid thing all 
I’d rather have a tooth pulled than 


over! 
go.’’ At. eight o’clock that evening Frances, 
the merry little hostess, was explaining to 
a group of boys and girls the rules of the 


game. 

**You’ re to choose these little bows of ribbon,’’ 
she said, holding aloft a bunch of gay colors. 
‘*There are ten boys and ten girls, and you’re 
to match ribbons to find your first partners. 
The boys are to name the topics, and each 
girl is to talk to the best of her ability for 
five minutes. The girls are to do all the talk- 
ing.’”’ 

“I might have known it!’’? groaned Eleanor 
into Sallie’s unsympathetic ear. ‘‘If you miss 
me, I’ll probably be up-stairs under one of the 
beds. ”’ 

“‘No girl,’’ continued Frances, waving her 
ribbons, ‘‘is to talk to any boy more than once. 
When it is all over, the boys are to vote. Each 
boy is to write on a slip of paper the name of 
the girl whose conversation has pleased him 
most. Of course the girl who gets most votes 
will get the prize. There’s to be a boy and a 
girl at each of these little tables, and a bell 
will ring at the end of each five minutes, when 
the boys must progress to the next table — 
Why! Where’s Fred Price?’’ 

**Tfe has an ulcerated tooth!’? mumbled 
Fred’s brother, standing bashfully on one leg 
and looking as if he, too, longed to be at home 
nursing a swollen cheek. ‘‘He’d—he’d have 
sent word sooner, but—but he didn’t get it until 
supper-time. ’’ 

‘*Then we’re one boy short!’’ said Frances, 
in dismay. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 

‘*Tell her,’’ whispered Eleanor, nudging Sal- 
lie, ‘‘to let me drop out.’’ 

**Oh, I couldn’t think of it,’’ replied Frances, 
politely. ‘‘If grandfather weren’t so deaf— 
T’ll tell you what we can do. We’llset one table 
on the porch, we’ll pretend that grandfather 
is Fred Price, and you girls can take turns sit- 
ting out there with him. You all know him, 
and he’d really enjoy having you talk to him. 
It’s only five minutes, you know, and he has 
his trumpet.’’ 

Sallie’s carefully planned system went wrong 
from the first. The topics given by her succes- 


| sive partners were as remote as possible from 


the subjects she had so sedulously studied. Only 
once was she able to use her store of learning. 
When Jack Marlow gave her ‘‘Hearts,’’ Sallie 
said that hearts were sometimes made of ada- 
mant, then straightway poured an entire column 
of adamantine information into Jack’s astonished 
ear. 

Eleanor’s first partner was Ted Brown. He 
fumbled in his pocket and brought forth a scrap 
of paper on which he had scribbled a list of 
words. 

‘*Your subject is ‘Silence,’ ’’ said Ted, with 
a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Or would you rather 
have ‘Prunes’ ?’”’ 


*“‘’’m—I’m satisfied!’’ murmured Eleanor, 


+h party, | with an answering twinkle. Not another word 
think it would be much better if boys in being | ‘‘they’ll give you some initial letter and let you | 
I’m taking | leaned forward to say, blushingly, ‘‘1 liked that 


did Eleanor say until the bell rang. Then she 
| topie.”’ 

‘You handled it beautifully,’’ replied Ted. 
“Don’t tell. I’m going to give it to all the 
others, and see if they’re bright enough to keep 
still.”’ 

Eleanor’s next partner greeted her with a 
mischievous smile. She knew him only too 
He was the boy who always grinned 
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delightedly whenever she said ‘‘I don’t know’’ 
in class. The color rose in her cheeks. She 
determined suddenly that wild horses should 
not drag the phrase ‘‘I don’t know’’ from her 
lips during that interview. 

‘“‘What can you tell me about Aristotle?’’ 
asked the boy, wickedly imitating Mr. Noble’s 
drawl 

‘*Lots,’’ said Eleanor, suddenly brightening 
to a degree that surprised the boy. ‘‘He hap- 
pens to be our old black-and-white cat, and he 
has taken a woolly puppy to raise. When the 
puppy doesn’t behave, Aristotle boxes his ears. 
We call him Aristotle because the puppy’s 
name is Alexander the Great. You know it 
was Aristotle who supervised the education of 
Alexander. ’’ 

Encouraged by the astonishment in the boy’s 
frank eyes, Eleanor rattled off the entire history 
of the family cat. The five minutes seemed 
incredibly short. Eleanor felt distinctly elated. 
She had always wanted to astonish that grin- 
ning boy. 

When the next youth shuffled into the seat 
at her table, Eleanor realized that she was by 
no means the most bashful person at the party. 
It certainly seemed a most anxious moment for 
her new partner. He fumbled in all his pockets, 
upset a vase, opened and closed a quivering 
mouth several times without saying anything, 
and finally blurted a solitary word: 

‘*Fishin’.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Eleanor, suddenly conscious of 
a strong, almost motherly desire to relieve the 
lad’s embarrassment, ‘‘I don’t know much about 
fishing, but I guess we’d both rather go fishing 
than attend parties.’’ 

‘“*T certainly would,’’ confided the boy, grate- 
fully, ‘‘but mother made me come. This collar’s 
scraping the skin off my ear. Must a fellow 
stay till it’s over?’’ 

Recognizing a diffidence even greater than 
her own, Eleanor devoted the next four minutes 
to making her unhappy partner as comfortable 
as possible. She was able, too, to hand him 
over gracefully to his next partner, and found 
to her amazement that her own foolish fears 
were vanishing. She was actually having a 
good time. After that things went smoothly 
enough. 

Her ninth partner was Grandfather Benning- 
ton. Eleanor, with a new-born ease that sat 
becomingly, slipped into the chair at his side, 
and said, smilingly : 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Bennington! 
a topic for me?’’ 

‘*Well, now,’’ replied Grandfather Benning- 
ton, who looked fatigued, ‘‘I’m not sure 
whether it’s safe to let you talk any or not. 
Sallie Dennison—your sister, I guess—has just 
filled this trumpet clear to the brim with Port- 
land cement, and my head’s whirling round 
like a top. A little nap might be more bene- 
ficial than conversation. I tried to head Sallie 
off, but — Let’s try a little golden silence. 
You can be thinking up something to say next 
time.’’ 

Eleanor nodded smilingly and leaned back in 
her chair. The old man dozed in his. The 
five minutes passed pleasantly for both. 

When all the conversations had been finished 
and the votes counted, Frances announced the 
result. Several girls had received one vote 
apiece. But each of the Dennison girls had 
three votes. 

““Tt’s a tie’? announced Frances. 
everybody vote?’’ 

‘*Your grandfather didn’t,’’ prompted Sallie, 
hopefully. ‘* After all I told him about 
‘Cement,’ he can’t help voting for me. I was 
simply grand. It was ‘Macadamized Roads’ 
he asked for, but I knew more about ‘Cement,’ 
so I just gave him tons.’’ 

‘*You’re to vote, grandpa,’’ explained Fran- 
ces, proffering a slip, ‘‘for the girl whose con- 
versation pleased you most.’’ 

‘“‘Hum!’’ said the old gentleman, frankly. 
‘‘T can’t say that any of them pleased me over- 
much. ‘Tried’em on politics, trusts and potato- 
bugs. There was one girl, the Dennison girl — 
Land, no, not that chattering Sallie! I mean 
the little dark one with the shiny eyes. She 
pleased me more than all the rest put together. 
Yes, I’ll vote for her.’’ 

“‘T’ve found a way,’’ said Eleanor, unwrap- 
ping her prize an hour later 
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S FTER the steam-engine had _ been| 
AA brought by the genius of Watt to a state 


of great efficiency, it was only natural 

that there should be an effort to apply it to 
vessels. Efforts were made to use the arrange- 
ment of oars, as in the galley, but the much 
simpler method of disposing the blades of the 
oars on the rim of a wheel was adopted. This 
principle has been very efficient and satisfactory. 
The first commercially successful steamer was 


which began running on the Hudson, from 
New York to Albany, in 1807. 


the Clermont, designed by Robert Fulton, | three screws, among which 
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The immense advantage in ma- 


water-line. 
neeuvering was so apparent that they soon 
became the rule for all war-vessels except very 


small ones. In the merchant service the single 


| screw continued in use for a long time after 


twin-screws were used in navies, but since 
about 1887 all the large, swift Atlantic liners 
have had twin-screws at least. 

During the last decade of the last century a 
number of large war-vessels were built with 


Columbia and Minneapolis, which for a time 


The engines | had a record far above those of any other large 





Length 16 feet 2§ inches. 
Height 12 feet 6 inches. 


Length 33 feet 6% inches. 





Height 21 feet 9 inches. Weight 153 tons. 











8000 Horse-Power. 

















were built by Boulton & Watt of England, | 
and drove side-wheels. The boiler was of | 
copper, with a steam pressure of five pounds. | 
The special requirements of the shallow West- | 
ern rivers of the United States developed the | 
stern-wheel steamer, which also differs from | 
the side-wheeler in having no condenser and 
carrying much higher pressures. 


Our First Steam War - Vessels. 


aigp /EFORE he built the Clermont, Fulton 
: B had aimed to interest Napoleon Bona- 
parte in the building of steam war- 
vessels, and had actually tried a steam-launch 
on the Seine in 1803. The War of 1812 natu- 
rally predisposed our government to appreciate 
the advantages of a war steamer, and Fulton 
was commissioned to build one, which was 
completed in 1815, and called the Demologos, 
or Fulton (the first). This vessel consisted of 
two hulls, with a paddle-wheel working in a 
space between. The dimensions were: Length, 
156 feet; breadth, 56 feet; depth, 20 feet; ton- 
nage, 2475; wheel, 16 feet diameter and 14 feet 
wide. The speed was from five to six knots. 
The first. steam war-vessel of the United 
States to be placed in regular service was the 
Fulton (the second), completed in 1837, with 
side-wheels and engines of six hundred and 
twenty-five horse-power. The boilers were 
copper. On a trial trip in January, 1838, the 
steam pressure was eleven pounds, the vacuum 
in condenser twenty-four inches, and the revo- 
lutions of the engine eighteen per minute. The 
speed was about twelve knots (fourteen miles). 
Although the paddle-wheel was superseded 
for ocean vessels, it has continued a favorite in 
America for steamers on the rivers, sounds and 
bays. For many years the Hudson River boats 
and those of the Fall River line have been the 
acme, in popular estimation, of elegance in | 
steamship construction; nor should we forget 
the old Collins line of ocean steamers, the finest | 
until recent years to fly the American flag. 
The paddle-wheel conformed admirably to 
the engines of those days. The suitable speed 
of rotation was slow and the engines were also 
slow. With improvement in building came 
| higher steam pressures and faster - moving 
| engines, both of which helped the success of 
the new propelling instrument 











to display it to her sleepy 
mother, ‘‘to have a good time 
even at parties. It’s to make 
everybody else just as 
comfortable as you can. 
When you’re doing that 
you can’t help forgetting 
your own bashfulness.’’ 

““The women of our fam- 
ily,’”? said Mrs. Dennison, 
complacently, ‘* have always 







—the screw. 
It was about 1836 that it was 


A TURBINE AND A RECIPROCATING ENGINE OF NEARLY THE SAME HORSE- POWER. 
BUILT FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


vessels. Their trial speeds were twenty-two 
and eight-tenths and twenty-three and one-tenth 
knots respectively. 

The advent of the steam-turbine has made 
necessary the use of sometimes as many as four 
propellers. The first turbine vessels had as 
many as eight or nine propellers, there being 
in some cases three screws on each of three 
shafts. Greater experience, however, showed 
that one propeller for each shaft was sufficient, 
and the usual practice, except for immense 
powers, is three shafts and three screws. 

In the first engines the steam was condensed 
inside the cylinder. The principal invention 


of James Watt was the separate condenser, but | 


the method, by mixing cold water with the 
steam, remained the same. As this was the 
standard form of condenser, it was adopted for 
steamers. When steam pressures were low, 
this was not especially objectionable, but as 
pressures increased there was danger of injury 
to the heating surfaces of sea-going boilers 
from scale, so that the use of the surface con- 
denser was a decided improvement. In this 
form of condenser there is no admixture of the 
steam and cooling water. This removed the 
limit to pressures on account of scale, and they 
have been increasing ever since. The use of 
the surface condenser became general about 
1860, 

The boilers of the Fulton and many of the 
early steamers were of copper. Very soon, 
however, wrought-iron plates were used. 
The plates themselves were quite thin, never 
exceeding half an inch, and the necessary 


| strength was secured by braces, which tied 


together opposite heads. As steam pressures 
increased, it became necessary to space these 
braces more closely, so that the interior was 
becoming almost inaccessible. This led to the 
design of boilers of cylindrical shape with flat 
ends. This boiler has proved so satisfactory 
that in principle it is still the favorite type. 


Using Compound Engines. 


& HE first ones had furnaces at one end 
only, but as the material became more 


trustworthy, and especially after the 
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upon for the boilers and for the moving parts 
of the engines. When the open hearth process 
of making mild steel had been well developed, 
a splendid material was placed at the command 
of the designer. The change from wrought 
iron began in the later seventies, and had 
become almost complete by the middle of the 
eighties of the last century. Somewhat later 
than steel plates and forgings came steel castings, 
which have displaced cast iron for many pur- 
poses, with the double advantage of reducing 
weights and giving a more trustworthy material. 





The Beginning of Forced Draft. 


€ LTHOUGH it had been used at intervals 
: for half a century, forced draft did not 
secure general adoption until 1882, when 
it was reintroduced in the English navy by the 
method known as closed fire-rooms. This means 
that besides the regular bulkheads surrounding 
the boilers, light ceilings are fitted so as to place 
| the boilers in a box. Into this space air is 
forced by large fans, and the combustion of the 
fuel is so stimulated that from two to three 
times as much coal is burned as would result 
from chimney draft alone. This enabled the 
naval designer to reduce boiler weights by just 
about a half. 

Unfortunately this increased power is at- 
tended with some reduction of economy because 
|of limitations of weight and space. In the 
merchant service these limitations are not so 
rigid, and the economy of combustion is not 
reduced. A form of closed ash-pit forced draft, 
| invented by Mr. James Howden of Glasgow, 
| has become a favorite; and for some time past 
| it has been used on all the large transatlantic 
steamers. This heats the air before it goes 
into the ash-pits, and the power of the boilers 
is greatly increased without diminishing the 
economy of evaporation. 

Remembering that in the compound engine 
there is a double expansion of the steam, it is 
seen at once what is meant by the terms triple 
and quadruple expansion. ‘There has been a 
constant tendency to increase pressures and 
thereby reduce the coal consumption, and when, 
about 182, steam pressures had risen to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, the step was 
made of expanding the steam through three 
cylinders instead of two. There was no such 
opposition to the triple expansion engine as 
there had been to the compound, and in a short 
time almost all engines of any size were of the 
triple expansion type. The increase in econ- 
omy was represented by a further reduction of 
about twenty-five per cent. in the coal expendi- 
ture. 

The early boilers were like boxes in which 
the hot gases from the furnace passed to a com- 
bustion chamber, and from this through a series 
of tubes to a smoke connection, the flues and 
tubes being surrounded by water. The water- 
tube boiler reverses this so that the water is 
inside the tubes, and the furnace and hot gases 
are external to them. One great advantage of 
this difference is the immense reduction in the 
weight of water carried; and the boiler itself, 
consisting of much smaller parts, weighs less 
than the metal part of a cylindrical boiler. 
Incidentally, there is much less danger of ex- 
plosion, and if an explosion does occur, its 
effects are not likely to be disastrous. 








The Turbine: the Newest Engine. 


ie OR war-vessels the reduction in the 
! weight of the boiler itself and of its 
contained water, and the much less time 
required for raising steam, have commended this 
type, and it has practically excluded the eylin- 
drical boiler from this field. In merchant ships 
the limitations of space and weight are not so 
great, and the greater simplicity of installations 
consisting of cylindrical boilers, has kept that 
| type the favorite one. 
| The steam-turbine in its present form is due 
to the genius, courage and perseverance of Mr. 
|C. A. Parsons of England. It consists essen- 
| tially of a large number of blades shaped like 
| halves of small tubes fastened to a rotating 
| Shaft and working between similar rows fast- 








introduced for large vessels. 
The first of our own 
ships to use the propeller 
was the sloop of war 
Princeton in 1845, and 
some years later the 
paddle-wheel was entirely dis- 
placed for ocean service. 
There were a number of 





been noted for their social _ 
graces, ’” 

‘*Yes,’’ supplemented 
Sallie, even more complacently, ‘‘it’s nothing 
for a Dennison to be a success socially.’’ 

“I wonder,’’ mused Eleanor, ‘‘if they all 
had to peel a thick husk of bashfulness off before 
they acquired those graces, as I did; or if they 
just naturally put other people’s comfort first 
from the very beginning, as I didn’t. It must 
be lovely to be born that kind of a person, but 
since I wasn’t, I suppose I’ll just have to 
keep working away at that husk.’’ 


COMPARISON OF FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED FOR 
TURBINE AND RECIPROCATING ENGINES. 


good reasons for this. For 
maximum efficiency the pad- | 
dies should have a uniform 
immersion. On long voyages the consumption 
of coal causes the immersion to decrease, and 
the rolling at sea also interfered. The paddle- 
boxes also offered great resistance to strong 
head winds. The screw was entirely immersed, | 
rolling made no difference, and pitching—except 
in very heavy weather—very little. 
Twin-screws were first used in war-vessels 
when the power became large, and the engines 





could be kept small enough to be below the | 


advent of mild steel, they had furnaces at both | ened to the casing, but facing the other way. 
ends, and the common type for all vessels of any | The steam threads its way through this forest 
size is now the double-ended boiler with four | of blades and drives the shaft round at a high 
furnaces at each end. | velocity. In 1896 Mr. Parsons built a small 
By a compound engine is meant one with | vessel called the Turbinia, which showed a 
two or more cylinders of different sizes where | remarkable speed, and this led to the use of the 
the steam is first admitted to the small cylinder, | turbine on a number of torpedo-boats for the 
and after completing its work there, is in turn | British navy. Not long afterward it was used 
admitted to one or more larger cylinders, and | ina passenger steamer called the King Edward, 
thence goes to the condenser. The compound |and this was followed by other excursion 
engine was brought out almost as early as /| steamers and cross-channel steamers. The 
Watt’s separate condenser, but with the low | Allan line was the first to put turbines in large 
pressures which obtained at the end of the | transatlantic steamers, two of their vessels, 
eighteenth century, it had no advantage over | the Virginian and Victorian, being so fitted. 
the simple engine. The Cunard Company built two sister ships, 
As pressures increased, however, the com-|the Carmania and the Caronia, the former 
pound engine was remembered, and about 1870 | having turbines and the latter triple expansion 
it began to come into general use. There was | reciprocating engines. These two vessels have 
a good deal of opposition to the change, but | how been in service for something over a year. 
several experiments on a large scale proved | Two other Cunarders, the Lusitania and the 
conclusively that to get the benefit of higher | Mauretania, have been launched, and are now 
steam pressures it was necessary to use com-/|in service. Besides these vessels, a number of 
pound engines. The economy resulting from | others have also been fitted with turbines. 
this use amounted to about twenty-five per| Turbines have been used toa very great extent 
cent. of the coal consumption. | for driving electric generators, where the con- 
In the machinery of the earlier steamers, | ditions permit them to run at a speed suit- 
wrought iron was the material chiefly relied | able to maximum efficiency. It is practically 
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impossible to design efficient propellers to run 
at such high speeds as properly belong to the 
turbine, and a compromise has been reached by 
reducing the speed of the turbine and running 
the propeller above its most efficient speed. 

For merchant steamers, which run nearly all 
the time at maximum speed, the turbine seems 
very suitable, especially as the forces which 
cause vibration of the vessel are almost entirely 
absent in the turbine. 

For war-vessels, which during most of their 
service run at a small fraction of their full 
power, the turbine requires a rather complicated 
arrangement, as in this case the speed of rota- 
tion does not remain constant, as for the turbines 
driving dynamos, but necessarily falls off for 
lower speeds. 

The two big Cunarders, which are of about 
forty thousand tons’ displacement and are to 
make twenty-five and one-half knots, will have 
the revolutions of the turbines about one hun- 
dred and seventy per minute to accommodate 
the propellers. This results in no saving of 
weight or of space, and in practically no increase 
of economy as compared with reciprocating | 
engines. ‘There are four shafts, and the total 
horse-power is sixty-eight thousand, so that | 
each shaft will have to transmit seventeen thou- 
sand horse-power. 

Engines which use a gas or vapor have been 
known for a long time on shore, and had been 
used in a tentative and experimental way for 
small boats before the vogue of the gasoline | 
automobile. The great development in the | 
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building of powerful motors of light weight for | and even Olive, although at times distraught 
this service naturally led to their use for racing- | with the business of preparation for her ap- 
boats. In these engines there is no equivalent | proaching marriage, found a half-hour now 
of the steam-boiler, the pressure in the engine | and then in which to slip across to Gay Street 
coming from the explosion, by ignition, of a| and talk with him. 

mixture of the gas or vapor with air. We must} At these times she found decided refreshment 
have, in effect, only the fuel and the engine, | in his society, for Peter’s ideas on the subject 
securing a great reduction in weight and a|of matrimony were both novel and sensible, 
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|sat down to talk, and Peter, sitting up, met 
them half-way in a cordial effort to become 
; acquainted in the brief time allotted them. 

‘*Will you tell me what you think of him?’’ 
It was Olive, slipping for a moment toward the 
end of the evening into the chair by Peter’s, 
he being temporarily left to himself. 

‘*T think he’s a man,’’ said Peter, heartily, 
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decided increase in thermal economy—although | 


not in cost of fuel, as gasoline is much more | 


expensive than coal. When gas from coal is 


used, there must be a gas-producer, with its | 


attendant auxiliaries for extracting dust, tar 
and ammonia. With such apparatus a horse- 
power has been obtained for less than one pound 
of coal per hour. 

It is probably certain that engines using 
gasoline or alcohol cannot be used generally for 
marine purposes, simply because the cost of 
fuel would be prohibitive, even if the engines 
could be built in large sizes, which thus far 
has not been the case. 


From the view-point of economy of fuel, the | 





gas-engine is very attractive, but it has been | 


used so little as yet that there is not sufficient 
information either with respect to weight for 
large sizes or to convenience of operation. On 
shore some large engines have been installed, 
but their weight would be prohibitive on ship- 
board. This type of engine is mentioned on 


{account of its being quite distinct from the 


steam-engine, and because the vapor-engine has 
already shown that it has a field of its own 
for small yachts and very fast racing-boats. 
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g OU’RE quite sure you want me?” | 
ae asked Peter Bell. 





: ** Quite sure,’’ replied Murray 
‘Townsend. ‘The two pairs of eyes looked into | 
one another. 

Peter’s gaze shifted to his father. ‘‘I’ll do 
it under one condition,’’ he said. ‘‘That father 
gives up factory work and goes to live at the 
old farm.’’ 

Mr. Harrison Townsend turned also toward 
Mr. Joseph Bell. He smiled slightly, noting 
the hesitation of the other man. 

‘*It’s time you and I retired, Bell,’’ said he. 
“‘T’ve been getting to the point for a long time. 
Let’s make a bargain of it. If you’ll go back 
to the farm, I’1l come and spend a good share 
of my time there. I’d like to help with the 
haying. I should enjoy watching the cows 
come home. I’ll venture to say I could drive a | 
mowing-machine—for an hour or two.’’ 

The four men occupied the small rear porch | 
of the house in Gay Street, looking out on | 
Nancy’s garden. Peter lay upon a couch, his | 
leg in splints, his hands in bandages. After a | 
few days at the hospital he had been brought 
home, to spend the long hours of his recovery 
where he could bear them best. The other 
three were close by, Murray nearest. He had | 
put off making his proposition to Peter until 
he and his father could arrive at a perfect agree- | 
ment as to every term of the offer. 

Joseph Bell met his son’s meaning gaze with 
understanding. He knew nothing counted with 
Peter as did the anxiety over his father’s 
physical condition. He had kept his boy a 
long time upon the rack because of his own | 
unwillingness to give up his old work. But 
the work was taken away from him now; | 
there would be a considerable interval before | 
the Armstrongs would be ready for him again; | 
and he could hardly think of trying for a new 
position. Meanwhile, the haying season was 
approaching. He thought with longing of the 
seent of the newly cut grass. He could not 
work hard out under the sun, he knew that; 
but—he could play at work. And his friend, 
Harrison Townsend, rich man though he was, 
was offering to play, too. 

He looked at Peter and smiled, under his short 
gray beard. Peter smiled back entreatingly. | 
Slowly Joseph Bell nodded. ‘‘ All right, Peter,’? | 
he said. ‘‘I’ll let you have your way at last.’’ | 

For a moment Peter could not speak. He | 
lay with dropped eyelids, fighting lest the sudden | 
relief from the long strain should unman him | 
before these who had been paying tribute to his 
manhood. But after a short space he looked 
from Mr. Townsend to his son. 

**T’ll come,’’ said he, and forgetting his ban- | 
daged hands, started to hold one out. Then he 
smiled whimsically, and added in an odd tone, 
“*1f you’re not afraid of the bad omen in taking 
on a man with a pair of hands like these?’’ 

‘*Not much, when we remember what put 
them in that shape!’’ declared Murray, in a 
tone of great satisfaction; and his father gave 
an emphatic assent. 





‘* What do you think’s going to happen 
now ?”’ eried Naney, bursting out upon Peter’s 
porch a week later. 

“Give it up. But nothing can surprise me 
after recent events,’’ replied Peter, removing 





| immediately back again at the 


| perusing. 


face of his sister, but looking 





absorbing column of business news 
he had been with some difficulty 
His hands had been 
slow in recovering from the severe 
injuries they had received. 

“This will. Somebody’s going 
to be married.’’ 

‘*Remarkable. But such events 
have occurred before in the history 
of nations,’’ replied her brother, 
abstractedly. 

‘Not at the Townsend house, 
for Murray married Jane over 
here. Ah, ha! I thought you’d 
give me your undivided attention 
at last!’ crowed Nancy, trium- 
phantly. 

Peter did his best to look uncon- 
cerned, but his heart had begun to 
thump quite suddenly and discon- 
certingly. He waited. He forgot 
the newspaper. 

‘*Haven’t you noticed how de- 
voted Brant Hille has been for 
the last year?’’ Nancy demanded. 

—" ix 

‘*Then you’ve been blind.’” 

“*T’ve been busy.’’ 

‘*How oddly you speak! Is your 
throat sore ?’’ 

‘Don’t tease, Nan. I’m not up 
to it.”? It was no use trying to 
look unconcerned. 

Naney saw, and took pity on 
him, as she might not have done 
if he had been on his feet. ‘‘It’s 
Olive, then—though I believe I 
could have made you think it was 
Shirley. It’s not Brant Hille’s 
fault that it isn’t, I can tell you 
that. Olive’s going to marry an 


Englishman she met last summer abroad—Mr. | pillar, where Peter sat waiting for her. As 
It’s just an-| she dropped into a low seat by his side, she 
nounced. The wedding’s to be the first of | thought she had never seen him show to greater 


Arthur Crewe of Manchester. 


July. You’ll be up on crutches, Peter. 
that lucky? You can go.”’ 

**Oh, yes, I’ll dance at the wedding !’’ agreed 
Peter, looking as if the shot that missed him 
had come uncomfortably close. 

“Tt’?s going to be a big wedding—a gorgeous 
one. Isn’t that like Olive? Shirley’s to be 
maid of honor, and there’ll be six bridesmaids, 
six ushers—and you’d have been one if you 
hadn’t broken your leg. Olive told me so. 
The best man is the Englishman’s brother. 


Isn’t 


| Olive says he’s stunning. Wouldn’t it be funny 


if he and Shirley should take a fancy to each 
other? The maid of honor and the best man 
often do, you know.’’ 


‘*Very interesting. I should say you had 


been taking a course of novels, you’re so full | 


of possible plots.’? And Peter eyed his news- 
paper, as if he preferred its practical columns 
to his sister’s outlines of sentimental situations. 
Nancy laughed and vanished. 


The weeks went by slowly enough to the | never forgot it.’’ 


convalescent, impatient to begin his new work, 
and full of plans for it. Long talks with 
Murray helped most to make the waiting en- 
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| as he answered: 


and to the point. ‘‘There’s nothing better I 
could say than that, is there?’’ 

**T suppose not, being one yourself. A woman 
would think it necessary to add a number of 

‘*You are coming to my wedding, you know,’’ | complimentary things about his appearance and 
she said, on the last of these occasions, three | his manner and all that.’’ 
days before the date set for that event. ‘‘And ‘*I eould do that, at a pinch,’’ said Peter, 
I want you at dinner the evening before, so| smiling, ‘‘for my memory would tell me that 
you may get to know Mr. Crewe, and he you, | they were all right, though I thought nothing 
as well as you can in one short evening. I’m | about them at the time. I was looking to see 
so disappointed he couldn’t be here all this | what it was you were going to marry, and I 
week, as he planned.’’ : found out—as far as a half-hour’s talk would 

‘*Please let me off from the dinner. If you’!] | show it. I wish you great happiness, Olive— 
put me in the porch, and let me be found there | and I believe you'll get it.’’ 
afterward, I’ll agree, but I can’t hobble out to| ‘‘Thank you,’’ and Olive was gone again, 
the table on crutches of torture.’’ being in constant demand, as the central figure 

‘Not even to take out Shirley 2’’ Olive glanced | of the occasion. She found time, however, to 
at him mischievously, and saw him color slightly | ask much the same question of Arthur Crewe 
concerning Peter Bell, and got so much the same 
sort of answer that she laughed, and told him 
of the similarity in the two estimates. 

“I am flattered,’’ said Crewe, ‘‘for I don’t 
know when I’ve met a young American I’ve 
liked better. He’s both frank and reserved—a 
combination which appeals to me. It looks 
come out ?’” a bit as if you were going to have him in the 

**Yes, of course.’”’ family, I believe you told me? I sincerely 

‘*Then I prefer the porch,’’ persisted Peter, | hope you will—though, if you don’t mind my 
comfortably ; and Olive acknowledged that he | saying it, now that I see your sister, I feel as 
had chosen the wiser part. | if I’d like to leave Geoffrey here for the summer, 

So on Tuesday evening, when Shirley, in the | with deliberate intention. I fancy it’s too late 
midst of a rainbow-tinted array of young) for that, though.’’ 
women, floated gaily out from the brightly; ‘‘I’m glad you like Peter. It would be too 
lighted and oppressively warm dining-room to | unkind to the family to take more than one 
the cool, softly lighted recesses of the great | daughter to England.’’ 
porch, it was with a sense of refreshing change | *‘See how well Geoffrey appreciates his priv- 
that she went straight to the big chair by a|ileges?’’ whispered Crewe, indicating his 
brother, as that personable young 
man went by with Shirley, his 
manner suggesting concentration 
of attention upon the subject in 
hand. Then he looked in Peter’s 
direction. ‘‘The chap in the chair 
isn’t deserted, is he? I think each 
bridesmaid has taken a turn at 
him, and he seems equal to them 
all.”’ 

However this might have been, 
Peter found himself thoroughly 
weary at the end of the evening, 
and glad to be put into a wheeled 
chair and taken home, ignominious 
as that mode of departure seemed. 
Arthur Crewe insisted on walking 
all the way round to the house 
in Gay Street at Peter’s elbow, 
and the two parted with friendly 
warmth of good-will on each side. 

According to Nancy, who kept 
Peter informed, Geoffrey Crewe 
neglected none of the opportunities 
afforded him by his brief visit, 
and in one way and another Shir- 
ley was kept busy all the next 
day. The wedding was to take 
place in the evening, so Peter had 
plenty of time to rest and reflect 
on the advantages an able-bodied 
man has over a temporary cripple, 
“as he caught glimpses, from time 
to time, of such sights as Shirley 
driving off in the trap with the 
younger Englishman, or sitting 
beside Brant Hille as he took 
a portion of the bridal party 
away for a spin in his big green 


and in after years she often found herself 
remembering and putting into practice one or 
another of his quizzical maxims, founded on | 
much shrewd observation. 





‘*That would be an inducement if anything 
would. But I’m sure you’ll adopt my point 
of view if I beg you to.’’ 

“Then I shall have to send her in with 
Geoffrey Crewe—or Brant Hille.’’ 

‘*Will the men stay behind when the ladies 





car. 

Olive had chosen to be married 
at home, so every effort at effective 
decoration had been expended upon 
the house and grounds in Worthington Square. 
For a hot night in July, it was expected that 
the outdoor arrangements for entertainment 
would be most popular, and the great lawn, 
with its natural beauties of landscape-gardening 
enhanced by the devices of electricity and 
Chinese lanterns, flowers and bunting, was like 
a fairy-land. 

“Tf a fellow’s will amounted to anything, 
a scene like this would make him get on his 
legs, if both of them were only just out of the 
repair-shop !’’ groaned Peter, as he was brought 
through the gates by Rufus at an early hour. 

‘“‘Where will you be placed for the cere- 
mony sated 

‘‘Behind a screen of palms, if possible,’’ 
requested Peter. He did not get his wish liter- 
ally, but by grace of a special plea to one of 
the ushers, he was put in an inconspicuous 
place of great vantage, where he could not only 

had on a white dress and pink ribbons—pink | view the entire scene, but could watch the bridal 
slippers, too. You came up and slid your hand | party during its whole course, from stair-landing 
| into mine, because you saw I was feeling lonely. to improvised altar beneath a vine-covered can- 
| You were jolly kind to me that night, and I | opy at one end of the long drawing-room. 

Olive made a strikingly beautiful bride, as 

Olive, taking critical note of Shirley’s com-| her friends had known she would, and her 
panion, owned that she should feel no hesitation | bridesmaids were nearly all more than ordinarily 
in presenting him to Mr. Arthur Crewe and | fair—or seemed so in their picturesque garb. 


SHE NODDED. BUT SHE MOVED THREE 
STEPS OUT OF REACH. 


advantage, although he could not rise to do her 
honor, and could only say, with a straight, 
upward glance, ‘‘This is kind of you. I’ve 
been thinking for an hour how you’d look when 
you came out of that door.’’ 

“Do I look it?’ 

‘*My imagination fell a long way short. It’s 
years since I’ve seen you in this sort of thing.’’ 
| He indicated her lacy evening frock of pale 
| rose color. A wreath of tiny rosebuds crowned 
| her dark hair; a little silver basket of roses, 
ribbon-tied, lay in her lap, a dinner favor like 
those the others carried, but suiting her attire 
with special charm. 

“*Do you remember our first party ?’’ asked 
| Shirley, smiling at him. 

“*T certainly do,’’ Peter assured her. ‘‘You 











| 


durable, and the two young men grew to know | his brother as a connection of the family. | But to Peter, in all the bridal party there was 
and respect each other still more deeply than | When that moment arrived, the American and | only one face and figure worth more than a 
his gaze for a moment from the morning news- | ever before. Everybody was kind. Both Mr. | the Englishmen appeared to take a frank liking | moment’s glance. And when the maid of honor 
paper pinned up in front of him to the excited | and Mrs. Townsend came often to see Peter; | to one another on the spot, for the Crewes both | finally turned away from the altar to take 
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her position by the side of the best man for | 


the ceremonies of reception and congratulation 
which followed upon the conclusion of the 
marriage service, the one onlooker who could 
not get up and take his place in the gay com- 
pany forming in line to greet the bridal party 
was feeling more than ever like a stranded 
canal-boat in the company of a fleet of racing- 
yachts. 

They came to him, however, when they were 
free—Olive Crewe and her husband, Shirley 
and Mr. Geoffrey Crewe, several of the brides- 
maids, and even Brant Hille, and Peter said 
all the things that were expected of him, and 
said them well. 

Peter sat alone upon the Townsend porch, 
waiting for some one to come and take him 
home. Everything was over; the bridal pair 
had gone; the last lingerers along the lantern- 
lighted paths among the shrubbery had straggled 
in and reluctantly taken their departure. The 
big marquee in the center of the lawn, where 
supper had been served,: was empty except for 
scurrying caterer’s men. The string orchestra 
stationed in the summer -house had at last 
stopped playing, mopped their perspiring heads, 
and packed up their instruments. Mrs. Town- 
send had betaken herself to her room in a state 
of collapse, requiring the attendance of her 
husband and Jane; and Murray paced up and 
down the upper hall, thinking to himself that 
he had never before realized what unpleasant 
things weddings were when they occurred in 
one’s own family. 

As for Shirley, no one had laid eyes upon 
her since the moment when the Townsend 
landau had driven away, with everybody throw- 
ing confetti, and Olive, leaning out, had flung 
her bouquet straight at her sister’s feet. Every- 
body had laughed as Shirley picked it up, but 
the girl had run away with the white bridal 
roses crushed close against her breast, her lips 
set tight and her eyes brilliant with unshed 
tears. She and Olive had been more to each 
other during this last year than ever before— 
and England, as a place of permanent residence, 
seemed a very, very long way off. 

It was odd that everybody seemed to have 
forgotten Peter at the last. Ross, laughing with 
a pretty girl, had walked directly past him and 
gone home, unmindful.. Peter had supposed 
he would come back, but he did not. The 
servants were busy, the quiet of the deserted 
porch restful, and Peter leaned his head against 
one of the tall white pillars, thinking less of 
the evening that was past than of the future 
that was coming—so soon as he could walk 
sturdily about once more. 


Up through the narrowest and least conspic- | 


uous path of all, one which few of the wedding 


revelers had noticed because its entrance was | 


designedly unlighted, came a slim white figure 
with bent head. Peter, gazing dreamily out 
over the lawn, saw it at once, and recognized 
it with a start of gladness. 

Shirley came on across the velvety grass 
without looking up, and slowly ascended the 
porch steps with her eyes still cast down. 
Reaching the top, she turned about and stood 
leaning against the pillar, on the other side 
of which was Peter’s chair, without noticing 
his presence, staring off at the rainbow-tinted 
lights, and seeing a little misty halo about each 
one. 

When she had stood motionless there for some 
time, Peter spoke, so quietly that he hardly 
startled her. She turned about with a little 
choking breath, said, “‘Oh, is it you?’’ in 
a tone of relief, and resumed her former posi- 
tion. 

*‘T wish I could help make it easier,’’ said 
Peter, very gently. ‘‘ You’ve made things 
easier for me so many times, first and last.’’ 

‘You do,’’ said Shirley, in a half-whisper. 

“Dol? Vm glad. But how?’’ 

**Just by being there.’’ 

Peter’s face lighted up. This was a most 
‘unusual tribute from his independent little 
friend. He got slowly to his crutches, and 
with a greater effort than he had yet made, 
came thumping round to her side of the pillar, 
and stood near her, leaning against a great 
green tub which held a towering palm. He 
felt somehow as if he must be literally upon 
his feet in order to stand by her in this 
crisis. 

Both were silent again for some minutes, 
until suddenly Shirley looked round at him, 
and said, ‘‘Why, I mustn’t let you stand like 
this! Please sit down again.’’ 

**Not unless you do.”’ 

“Why? I’m not tired.’’ 

“But I want to be near you. I’ve done 
nothing all the evening but envy the men who 
could get about and do things for you.’’ 

**You’ll soon be walking off at your usual 
breakneck pace,’’ said Shirley, the color coming 
back with a rush into cheeks which had been 
pale since Olive went. 

“*To the office—yes—your office. I can hardly 
wait. But I wonder sometimes if I can keep 
my wits and do my work there.’’ 

Shirley’s little moist ball of a handkerchief 
was all at once being clutched very tight in her 
fingers. 

“T think you must know why I’m half out 
of my head with the prospect of being manager 
to the house of Townsend & Son.’’ 

“I’m glad that you like the prospect, 


” 


said 
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Shirley, in the shyest of voices, and looking 
anywhere but at Peter. 

**Are you? Do you like it?”’ 

**Very much.’’ 

Peter forgot his crutches, and one of them 
fell with a rattle at Shirley’s feet. She would 
have bent to pick it up, but he prevented her, 
and laboriously reached for it himself. 

“Tm not going,’’ said Peter, deliberately, 
**to let you wait on me, when all in life I want 
is the chance to serve you—all my life.’’ 

‘It would be a very poor partnership,’’ said 
Shirley, in a half-whisper, after a minute,—and 
Peter’s heart went on beating again, although 


S he slipped back 
A into the dense 
gray fog astern of the Gloucester trawler, 
Elizabeth Ann, Capt. Jack Harvey flung a 
parting hail to Otto Nelson at the wheel. 

‘*Mind you don’t lose us, doctor !’’ 

And the light-haired cook answered: 

** Aye, aye, sar !? 

It was the first time the Swede had had com- 
plete charge of the schooner. Of twenty-two 
men, but one besides himself remained aboard 
that July morning—Zeke Penney, confined to 
his bunk with a sprained ankle. 
Captain Harvey had taken Zeke’s 
place, that no dory might put out 
single-handed. 

The Elizabeth Ann was fishing in 
fifty fathoms on the sandy bottom of 
southeastern Georges. Splitting the 
fog briskly with an eight-knot south- 
west beam wind, she had in the 
half-hour since six o’clock dropped 
her ten dories about a hundred fath- 
oms apart. The cook must now run 
to leeward to pick up Number 1, 
which by this time had got its trawl 
overboard. 

Otto felt his responsibility. Before 
long he had run back to where he 
thought the first dory should be; but 
it was nowhere to be found. This 
was not strange, as he could barely 
see the bowsprit end. He cruised 
back and forth, but failed to run 
across a single boat. His only course 
was to anchor until it cleared ; other- 
wise he might lose his mates alto- 
| gether. 

Hurrying forward, he let the jib 
and foresail run. With a handspike 
he hove the anchor off the bow 
and let go the cat-stopper; then he 
| jumped to the cable-coil abaft the 
| Windlass, paid out a hundred and 
twenty-five fathoms, and made it 
| fast to the traveller. Running out 
/on the bowsprit, he furled and 
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not in proper rhythm, —*‘if the serving were all 
on one side,’’ 

‘*Partnership! Js ita partnership, Shirley ?’’ 

She nodded. But she moved three steps out 
of reach. Peter made a hasty movement, and 
both crutches slipped down to the floor with 
a crash, and slid away off the edge of the 
porch to the ground. Peter glared after them. 
| Then he looked at Shirley, standing there, rose- 
| cheeked, her tear-wet eyes now full of laughter. 

‘Oh, please get them for me, dear!’’ he 
| pleaded. ‘‘Or—no—never mind the crutches! 
| Just—come here !”’ 
| THE END. 
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fish, of kelp, of ice, of 
the malodorous phos- 
| phate droger, of the West Indiaman laden 
with sugar and molasses; but this was none of 
these. 

Full and long the cook sniffed. 
recognized it—kerosene oil. 

Gradually it grew stronger. Otto strained 
| eyes and ears uneasily. As yet he could neither 
hear nor see anything, but instinct warned 


At last he 


him of approaching danger. Could a ship be | 


| bearing down? But why did he not hear her 
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| stopped the flopping jib. ‘The main- 
| sail was left up and the wheel lashed 
‘amidships, until the fog should 
lift. It was now about seven o’ clock. 

But there was no loafing for the industrious, 
clear-headed Swede. 


be lazy. Galley, deck and cabin claimed Otto’s 
attention that morning, for on him fell the 
| triple duties of watch, nurse and cook. 

In his oven a stuffed codfish was soon baking, 
while a big kettle of rice simmered above. 
These demanded frequent attention. 

From the main-boom hung the hundred-pound 
bell, a rope tied to its tongue. Every little 

while Otto jangled this eight or ten times, in 
| hope the dories might hear it, and also to avoid 
| being run down by some passing steamer. 





all the stir of dropping the boats, was now 
awake. The worst grumbler on board, he was 
just sick enough to be disagreeable. Fussy and 
unreasonable as an ailing baby, he kept Otto 
dodging up and down. 

‘Slush, bring me a drink of water.’’ ‘‘Swede, 
toss me a doughnut.’’ ‘‘ Any signs of clearing, 
doctor ?’” 

So it went the morning through, Otto trotting 
obediently, with unfailing good nature. His 


one or both would soon have failed. 

But fearful perils sometimes burst suddenly 
from the thick gray that walls the anchored 
fisherman, perils of which too often no man 
lives to tell. 

Fifteen minutes to ten by the galley clock, 
and both the rice and codfish were doing finely. 


minutes. 
again. 
rope. 

Jangle! jangle! jangle! As the clear tones 
sang through the mist, the Swede sniffed wolf- 
ishly to windward. 
odor spicing the briny fog? 

A fisherman’s nose must often take the place 
of his eyes, especially when the latter can 


It was time for Otto to ring the bell 





| wall. 


pierce only a hundred feet. Otto knew that 
something not of the sea lay beyond the mist 
He was familiar with the smell of 


A man who feeds twenty- | 
two sets of brains and muscles has no time to | 


Besides, Zeke Penney, who had slept through | 


legs were stout and his temper good; otherwise | 


Zeke had not demanded a drink for fully five | 


He climbed the stairs and jerked the | 


What was that strange | 





HE LOOKED OVER HIS SHOULDER AT THE 
APPROACHING TERROR 


| horn? At any rate, he must give notice of the 
Elizabeth Ann, anchored and helpless in her 
path. Again he seized the bell-rope. 

Jangle! jangle! jangle! An almost inces- 
sant peal set the fog vibrating. Otto was 
tempted to buoy the cable and get under way ; 
but that would have taken time, and the 
schooner would be little safer running than 
anchored. Besides, he dared not leave the bell. 

‘‘What’s the matter up there?’’ shouted 
Zeke, from below. ‘‘Do you want to split a 
fellow’s ear-drums ?’’ 

But his yell passed unheeded. Otto’s eyes 
were fastened painfully on the fog beyond the 
bowsprit. He stopped ringing a moment, and 
the brazen notes died echoing away. Suddenly 
above the crisping waves he caught a crackling, 
a hissing. Then came a warm blast, like an 
August land-breeze. The smell of oil was 
strong and penetrating. He waited breathless, 
palsied by an indefinable fear. 

All at once to windward the mist gaped rag- 
gedly asunder. Through it streamed a bright- 
ness, that burst blue and red and yellow into a 
moving wall of flame. Licking tongues darted 
from it, shriveling the vapors. 





standing, on fire from end to end. 

It was a steel oil-vessel, a derelict, menacing 
everything in her course. 

For two or three seconds the fearful spectacle 
| paralyzed the cook. Then he roused to the 
| peril threatening the schooner. The tank-ship 
| was drifting straight down on the Eliza- 
beth Ann. Already barely fifty feet distant, 
she was coming on fast before the eight-knot 
| breeze and strong Georges tide. ‘Should he 
remain idle, in less than a minute the trawler 
would be wrapped in flame. 

Otto threw off the wheel-lashing. He must 
get under way at once. Forward he darted, 
snatching a bait-knife from its cleat on the 
gurry-kid. Twice, three times he drew the 
sharp blade strongly, quickly across the cable. 
It parted, flicking out through the hawse-pipe. 
The trawler, unleashed, surged back her length, 





At its base | 
appeared a blotched hull, with lower masts | 


y 





swung broadside to, and lay quiet. It was a 
brief respite. 

Out ran Otto on the bowsprit, and cut the 
stops on the jib. Jumping for the halyard, 
he began to sway madly upon it. Could he get 
the sail partly up, enough to pay the vessel off 
before the wind, he might be able to escape 
from the stranger’s path. But every second 


the burning ship was drifting nearer. It was 
«a race between her and the schooner. Which 


would win? 

Hand over hand the frantic Swede swayed 
upon the halyard, to the accompaniment of 
rings rattling on the wire stay. Foot by foot 
the jib rose, 

Meanwhile, alee of the flaming oil-carrier, 
the Elizabeth Ann hung practically becalmed. 
She had lost the impetus of her first rebound, 
and was now moved only by wind and tide. 
In the drifting match there was no question 
but the stranger was slowly gaining. Her 
| eighteen feet of depth gave the strong current a 
far greater purchase than did the trawler’s 
twelve. Besides, the fiery wall to windward 
cut off some of the breeze from the schooner, 

Ring by ring the peak of the jib jerked up 
the stay. Yard by yard the oil-ship wallowed 
nearer. As the cook pulled on the halyard, he 
looked over his shoulder at the approaching 
terror. The air was growing steadily hotter. 
The scent of oil was overpowering. He began 
to feel sick and faint. At last the jib was 
half-up. 

Catching a turn round the cleat, Otto raced 
aft again, hove the wheel hard up, dropped 
the main peak, and let the sheet 
run. There was nothing more to do. 
He could only finger the wheel and 
wait, hoping soon to get before the 
wind and run clear of the wreck. 

**On deck there! On deck! What's 
the matter?’’ bellowed Zeke, furi- 
ously, but the cook was too busy to 
answer. He watched the shivering 
jib in agony, praying to see it fill 
and draw away. 

Thus far he had acted from 
instinct ; he had really been too busy 
to think. Now, hanging over the 
wheel, his brain seemingly clarified 
by the heat, he had time to take in 
the situation. 

Every boat was gone. He could 
see a bare chance for himself, and 
for himself alone. By running for- 
ward and jumping off the bowsprit 
end with an oar, he might escape 
and be picked up later. But what of 
the men in the dories if the vessel 
burned? What of Zeke, crippled and 
panic-stricken? No, he must try to 
save the schooner. 

The oil-ship was steadily draw- 
ing nearer. Ten waves had tossed 
between the vessels when the race 
began; now there were only five. 
From trough to crest, from crest to 
trough, they pitched and sank, the 
gap every moment narrowing. 

Above the companionway rose a 
tousled head. It was Zeke, his face 
white, his eyes glaring. He had 
crawled out of his bunk and dragged 
himself up to learn what the trouble 
|was. One glance was enough. His jaw 
dropped loosely. Too terrified to speak, he 
tumbled in a heap on the stairs. 

The sweep of flames now drowned the rush 
of the waves. The heat was terrific. Wisps 
of smoke twisted up along the windward rail. 
Otto caught whiffs of tar, of burning paint, of 
scorching canvas. Under his southwester his 
face and neck were searing. He strained his 
smarting eyeballs forward. Unless the jib 
caught the wind in time, there was no hope. 

Fortunately the head of the schooner projected 
a little beyond the lee of the burning ship. <A 
fresh gust bellied the jib; it began to flap, to 
fill. Otto could feel the trawler start. Slowly, 
very slowly, she swung about; her mainsail 
filled, the slack sheet tautened. The spokes 
became living under the wheelman’s fingers: 
the vessel had steerage way at last. With a 
graceful courtesy the Elizabeth Ann slid out 
| under the very flaming nose of her pursuer. 
The paint was peeling from her starboard side, 
her sails were scorched; but, thanks to the 
plucky cook, she had won the race. 

By degrees the burning vessel vanished in the 
fog. The heat lessened: the crackling dimin- 
ished ; the blaze died away ; and she was gone at 
last, swallowed up from sight and sound. Once 
more the trawler was wrapped in the thick 
gray fog. It made the Swede shiver, but he 
rejoiced in its weleome chill. 

Back and forth he tacked, waiting for it to 
clear, hoping to keep within reach of the dories. 
At twelve came the ‘‘noon scale,’’ and the fog 
scattered long enough to enable him to pick up 
all the boats, holding on to the ends of their 
trawls. 

In Gloucester, at the end of the trip, they 
found that the vessel that had threatened the 
Elizabeth Ann was the tank-ship Madagas- 
car, with kerosene from New York for Saigon, 
which had caught fire the day before, and had 
been abandoned by her crew. She was neve 
heard from again. She probably sank some 
where in the Gulf of Maine after her encounter 
with the trawler. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
Soren of anecdotes have been printed to 


illustrate the tenderness of President Lin- | 


coln’s heart. One conerete example is worth 
them all. The Companion presents a fac- 
simile of a scrap of Lincoln’s handwriting a 
few months before his death, photographed from 
the original in the possession of a Boston 
gentleman. Did the soldier get a government 
berth? The Companion does not know. He 
did get a priceless proof of the great President’s 
regard for the humblest of the ‘‘boys in blue.’’ 


Spor Takahira, the new Japanese ambas- 
sador to the United States, has had the 
best possible experience to fit him for his deli- 
cate position. He was consul-general at New 
York fifteen years ago, minister at Washington 
from 1900 to 1905, and one of Japan’s represent- 
atives in the conference at Portsmouth which 
resulted in peace between his country and 
Russia. He knows the American people and 
the American President, and it is asserted 
that he also knows a good deal about Japan. 


he retirement of John Mitchell from the 

presidency of the United Mine Workers of 
America, because of ill health, will be a matter 
of regret to many persons besides the members of 
the organization which he has so ably repre- 
sented for the past nine years. In his combined 
firmness and tact, his courage and his courtesy, 
he has been a model leader of men. His services 
to the people of the United States during the 
coal strike of a few years ago will not be for- 
gotten. The country wishes him well. 


Wisshineton, aceording to an English inves- 
tigator, was descended from King Edward 
I of Great Britain, through his great-great- 
great-grandmother, Margaret Butler. The dif- 
ference between the British and American 
point of view on such matters is illustrated in 
a passage in a letter, in which the investigator 
explains that the result of his research is sur- 
prising, and ‘‘ought to delight all Americans,’’ 
as if even near kinship to royalty could have 
made Washington any greater than he was. 
Ile might have been a king himself in his own 
right if he had wished. 


C- by one the lesser and younger members 
of the great group of nineteenth century 
American literary men are dying. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman dropped dead of heart failure 
in January, less than a year after Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich had uttered his last words, 
‘Turn down the light. I am going to sleep at 
last.’” Mr. Stedman was probably more widely 
known as a critic and anthologist than as a 
poet. It was not generally known that litera- 
ture was his avocation and banking and broking 
his business. 
Stock Exchange for many years. 
fi peo Ryder Randall, who lately died, was the 
author of ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland,’’ one 
of the most stirring songs that the war pro- 
duced. The words were inspired by the en- 
counter between the Massachusetts troops and 
the people of Baltimore. They were soon after 
sung to the old tune, ‘‘Lauriger Horatius.’’ 
Thus from the opening of the war the South 
had a swinging song. ‘‘Maryland, My Mary- 
land’’ caught the ear of the North, and although 
it is explicitly local, has become a national 
hymn. Oliver Wendell Holmes said, ‘‘My only 
regret is that I could not do for Massachusetts 
what Randall did for Maryland.’’ 


henever any reform is advocated which 

will cause a loss to any ‘‘interest,’’ or 
entail expense, some one is sure to raise an 
alarm. Nothing is more wholesome than to 
have the objector answered as was a represent- 
ative of the dairy interests of Maine by the 
chairman of the state board of health. The 








He had a seat on the New York 
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dairyman declared | numbers of vessels earn a living by carrying the 
that the efforts to | lumber. 


Gr maintain the desired 
standard of purity in 
milk would cost the 
farmers eight million 
dollars. ‘‘There is 
another business in 
this state,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘which in 
value far transcends 
all the products of 
the cow. It is the 
rearing of children. 
The value of this out- 
put of Maine has been 
recognized far and 
wide. If the calves 
of the state are worth 
eight million dollars, 
the babies are worth 
twenty millions. In 
Maine more than two 
thousand infants un- 
der two years of age 
* die every year, and in 
v4 Massachusetts more 
~4 than twelve thou- 
Ph, sand ; and it is known 
— | that a very large part 
: of this appalling 
| slaughter is due to impure milk.’? There is 
| the whole thing—in a milk-can. 


| * & 
OWNERSHIP OF NATURE. 


| The earth, the seas, the light, the day, the skies, 
| The sun and stars are mine; if those I prize. 
Thomas Traherne. 


e 

FLYING-MACHINE PROBLEMS. 

enry Farman, an English aeronaut, has 
H lately won a prize of ten thousand dollars 
| offered to the man who should first ‘‘fly’’ 
| one kilometer, or thirty-two hundred and eighty 
feet, in a machine heavier than air. Farman’s 
machine had to be run three hundred feet on 
the ground before it rose, and then it sailed 
under its own power twenty-five or thirty feet 
above the earth for the required distance at a 
speed of twenty-four miles an hour, near Paris. 
It was in the air about 2 minute and a half. 

Mr. Farman used a forty-horse-power motor, 
weighing two hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
attached to an aeroplane. There were in addi- 
tion a rudder, a propeller and some wings, 
besides a seat for the driver. The Wright 
brothers have sailed in the air, but they have 
made no public exhibition of their machine, so 
it cannot be compared with this. 

The problems before the man who would 
operate above the earth a machine heavier than 
air are how to overcome the attraction of gravi- 
tation, how to develop sufficient power to coun- 
teract the resistance of air, and how to maintain 
equilibrium. Anautomobile manufacturer who 
has studied this subject was not long ago discuss- 
ing Alexander Graham Bell’s statement that 
air-ships will soon sail at the rate of two hun- 
| dred miles an hour, and said that the air resist- 
ance is most difficult to overcome. 

Using the results of his experiments with 
racing automobiles, he computed that an air- 
ship with a cross-section of twelve square feet 
cannot be propelled two hundred miles an hour 
without an engine of twelve hundred and eighty 
horse-power. Allowing ten pounds per horse- 
power, he found that the air-ship, motor, gaso- 
line tanks, and such like things, must weigh 
more than six tons. How to keep these six tons 
in the air is a difficult problem. Mr. Farman’s 
motor alone weighs nearly six pounds for each 
horse-power. 

Other aeronauts have used motors of different 
weights, each apparently following a rule of his 
own. The man who finally makes a successful 
air-ship—if one is to be made—will first master 
the subject of air resistance, and then the proper 
relation of power to the work that it has to do. 


* © 


AN OPEN WINTER. 
|’ would be exceedingly interesting to ascer- 





tain the value in money of a single snowflake. 
The chances are that it would greatly exceed 
| the figure which the average man would assign 
| to it. 

| Throughout much of the northern part of the 
| United States, and especially in New England, 
| the present season has been noted as a remark- 
ably ‘‘open winter.’? Less snow has fallen 
| than is usual, and the average temperature has 
| been higher. 

To many town dwellers in the northern tier 
of states an open winter is welcome, as afford- 
ing more opportunity for tramping in the woods, 
for golf and other outdoor sports. Nevertheless, 
to the great majority it is a misfortune, the 
results of which are felt more or less keenly 
according to one’s occupation. 

One of the industries most dependent upon a 
sufficient snowfall is lumbering. Snow is neces- 


sary in order that provisions may be hauled 
into the camps, that logs may be drawn through 
ithe woods, and that the spring streams may 
|earry sufficient water for the ‘drive.’ The 
sawmills, in turn, depend upon the winter’s 
| cut of logs for summer work; and the crews of 











Pulp wood also must be cut and hauled in 
winter, if the pulp-mills are to run on full 
time. 

The ice industry is another business which, 
as every one knows, is absolutely dependent 
upon cold weather, but there are subsidiary 
occupations none the less interesting, although 
more difficult, to trace to their dependency. 

The snow that falls in cities must be removed, 
and this work, in ordinary seasons, gives casual 
employment to thousands of men. On the other 
hand, the steam and street railway companies 
save money when they have not to cope with 
heavy snowfalls. 

When one considers the unwholesome dust, 
the plants not covered by their usual warm 
blanket, and a possible increase in the cost of 
ice next summer, an open winter loses some- 
thing of its charm. 

* © 


ALTRUISM. 


Love thyself last. The world shall be made better 
By thee, if this brief motto form thy creed. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


* 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


he recent presence in this country of one 
T of the so-called ‘‘suffragettes’’ of London 

has called attention to the differences in 
the position of women in Great Britain and the 
United States. Women, both married and 
single, may be voters in England, on the same 
terms as men, in all elections except for members 
of Parliament. In point of fact, fewer women 
in England qualify as voters than might be 
expected, and many of those who might do not’ 
vote. 

Englishwomen have long taken an active 
interest in politics, but chiefly as helpers of 
their husbands or brothers. The presence of 
an attractive wife or sister on the platform 
during a campaign for election to Parliament 
has turned the scale for many a candidate. 
Women have not hesitated to speak on the 
hustings and to do energetic and effective cam- 
paigning. A 

Within the last three years a movement has 
been on foot to obtain the full suffrage for 
women. The methods employed have been 
novel, to say the least. Women have forced 
their way into the House of Commons, shouting 
their grievances, and resisting arrest for dis- 
turbance with woman’s special weapons—the 
scream and the scratch. ‘They have flocked to 
Liberal meetings, and interrupted the speakers 
with reminders of their broken promises. 
Monster gatherings in Trafalgar Square and 
Hyde Park have been held by them. Most 
striking of all, many of the ‘‘suffragettes’’ have 
gone to jail for their cause, and served sentences 
for assault on officers. 

These methods look strange to the American 
woman. She is accustomed to get what she 
wants more easily than her English sister. 
Whatever a large number of American women | 
want, they are sure to come by sooner or later. 
Witness the steady improvement of the laws 
governing women in the last half-century—and 
this without a single shriek on their part, not 
to say a scratch. 

But the Englishwomen know their own men, 





and if they think their welfare is likely to be 
furthered by riot and voluntary martyrdom, | 
their American friends can but view them with | 
mingled pity and amusement. 
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“FIXING UP”? THE CHURCH. 


ne of the most successful of American 

ecclesiastical architects has described 

with sardonic humor the average modern 
church building when the architect and the 
building committee have come to an agreement. 
Another writer has lately printed an essay on 
‘*The Gentle Art of Disfiguring Old Churches,’’ 
in which he describes a visit made by himself 
and a party of friends to an ancient meeting- 
house. Instead of receiving the artistic pleasure 
which they anticipated, they found a beautiful 
old building of the Dutch renaissance type 
grotesquely disfigured by attempts to modern- 
ize it. The fine old pulpit, with delicate 
moldings and skilful carving, was hidden away 
over the horse-sheds, and a hideous modern 
substitute of black walnut and ash, with jig- 
sawed ornaments, had taken its place. There 
was also some lovely imitation stained glass in 
the windows. 

It must be admitted that the decoration or 
improvement of an old church is a difficult 
matter. Even among the cultivated there is 
no definite standard of taste. The situation is 
often further complicated by persons who wish 
to give‘a memorial window or tablet, and are 
aggrieved if they are not allowed to designate 
the subject and select the design, regardless of 
whether or not it will harmonize with other 
things. 

Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, which has 
had this problem to solve, has succeeded admi- 
rably. First of all, a comprehensive plan for all 
the windows was formulated by a competent 
designer. Members of the church who wish to 
give one of the windows may make their own 
selections from the subjects agreed upon, but 
no one may introduce a different design. The 








subjects to be illustrated, instead of being 
ecclesiastical symbolism, are great events in 
the history of the Puritan church, and illus- 
trate fundamental Puritan principles. The 
whole, when completed, will be harmonious 
and uplifting, and will help to identify the 
church with the every-day life of men far more 
closely than does the usual conventional treat- 
ment of windows. 

There is a suggestion in this sensible plan for 
other churches, no matter how limited are their 
resources. 
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AMERICAN ASTRONOMERS. 


hen Lord Kelvin died, the world 
W showed that its imagination had been 

seized by the quality of the man and 
by something in his work deeper than technical 
achievement and larger than a mere list of 
scientific discoveries. That quality and that 
deeper significance were the man’s imagination, 
his scientific projections of thought into the 
unknown. : 

It was suggested at the time that the American 
man of science and letters is deficient in courage, 
imaginative sweep, the power to make large 
correlations. ‘Whether or not this is true in 
general, there is one branch of science in which 
the American has shown daring and largeness 
of vision—astronomy. 

We, the ‘‘practical’’ people, are assiduous 
star-gazers, independent and constructive. The 
work of the late Prof. C. A. Young, of Henry 
Rowland and 8. P. Langley in solar chemistry, 
the audacious conclusions of Prof. Percival 
Lowell from surface markings on the planet 
Mars, and the varied labors of the Pickerings 
and Prof. Simon Newcomb,—not to mention 
many other workers in this field,—make an 
important contribution to imaginative science. 

No other manifestation of the theoretical 
mind exists in this country amid such happy 
conditions. The clearness of our air has no 
doubt encouraged observation. The most re- 
markable progress in the manufacture of large 
lenses during the last fifty years was made by 
the Clarks in Cambridge, and their success is 
at once the cause and the result of the fact that 
there are nearly as many large instruments in 
the United States as in all the rest of the world. 

Draper, Lick, Yerkes and other rich men 
have put into the hands of astronomy a magnifi- 
cent equipment. In this one subject, at least, 
circumstance and spirit have joined to promote 
the searchings of imaginative science. 


* ¢ © 


y= is making slow progress toward self-gov- 
ernment. The first time the United States 
intervened in the behalf of order it had to remain 
in control of affairs more than three years. Then 
a Cuban congress and a Cuban president assumed 
power. Everything went smoothly until the elec- 
tion of a new president, when the opponents of 
the administration were kept from the polls in so 
many districts that an insurrection soon started. 


| The United States had to intervene the second 


time, in September, 1906. It has been busy since 
then straightening out the tangle into which 
President Palma involved the island. President 
Roosevelt announced to Congress the other day 
that our work would be completed on February 1, 
1909. This will be in less than two years and a 
half from the appointment of the American pro- 
visional governor. As the election of a new presi- 


| dent and congress is to be under the supervision 


of the American officers in Cuba, it is likely that 
there will be fair play. The next test of Cuban 


| ability will come in four years more, when the 


Cubans try again to choose a new president. If 


| it should happen that the United States has to be 
| called in a third time, there are many persons who 


believe that it should not retire so quickly, but 
should remain long enough to assure the country 
against insurrection every four years. 


he memory of Jean Mabillon, a French Catholic 

priest of the Benedictine order, who was one 
of the founders of the modern critical method in 
the study of history, was honored in Paris the othey 
day when the church and learned societies united 
in celebrating the two hundredth anniversary of 
his death. The exercises were held in the Church 
of Saint-Germain-les-Prés. In the abbey once con- 
nected with the church Mabillon did his great work. 
At the age of about thirty-three he had achieved 
so great a reputation for scholarship that he was 
sent to this abbey to write a history of the Bene- 
dictine order from the documents gathered there. 
Out of his study of the ancient documents grew 
his book, “De Re Diplomatica,” which is one of 
the earliest works on the authenticity of old manu- 
scripts and on the tests to establish their validity. 
Mabillon is regarded to-day by French scholars 
as one of their national glories; yet his youth was 
not promising. He began.his studies with his 
uncle, the village priest where he lived, and he 
studied so hard and paid so little heed to his 
physical condition that he had to be sent from 
one monastery to another in hope that his health 
might be improved. But this French country lad 
with an enfeebled constitution lived to the age of 
seventy-five, and left a name which is not for- 
gotten after more than two centuries. 

he establishment of a national Bureau of Health 

is regarded as one of the things which may be 
accomplished by the present Congress. A com- 
mittee of one hundred men of science has con- 
sulted with the President in regard to it, and he 
has appointed a committee to advise with him. 
The purpose is to establish a bureau which will 
have power to deal with interstate and inter- 
national questions of quarantine and health, and 
will have a wide range for the collection of infor- 
mation and general dissemination of knowledge 
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among the people. One of the first steps will 
be a redistribution of the scientific bureaus of the 
government, in order that they may work more 
efficiently. 
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A BELATED RECOGNITION. 


t was La Fontaine, the fable-writer, who, in his 


son’s absence during several years in pursuit of 
| 


an education, quite forgot him, and was not re- 
minded of his existence until a friend arranged a 
surprise meeting. 

The father was pleased with the manners and 
wit of the young man presented to him, but failed 
to recognize him, and as soon as they parted 
promptly forgot him again. 

La Fontaine was a genius and a kindly man; 
but one can hardly dissever absent-mindedness of 
such a sort from shallow-heartedness. Neverthe- 
less, in the ease of Professor—let us say Jones, 
who failed to recognize his daughter after a year’s 
separation, the bond of affection was both strong 
and deep. 

Mary, his only daughter, 
abroad with her husband. 
week or two before the date appointed, and owing 
to a series of misunderstandings and errors, the 
professor was not informed, was not at home 
when they arrived, and met them first at the house 
of a neighbor, where they had gone to inquire 
about him. 

A reception was in progress there, and he ar- 
rived some time after them, as a guest, and still 
unaware of their return. Strolling into his friend’s 
library, away from the crowd, he became aware, 
as he was inspecting the books, of some ladies in 
conversation on the other side of a portiére, one 
ot whom displayed an astonishing amount of 
knowledge of his own particular hobby. He was 
surprised and delighted. 

“There’s a lady in the next room you must 
positively present me to,” he said eagerly to his 
host, who had joined him. “A most intelligent 
woman! She’s been talking of the prehistoric 
races in a surprisingly discriminating manner. 
Who is she?” 

“A Mrs. Smith, I believe,” replied the host, 
much amused, since he knew who the lady was. 
“Come—I will present you now.” 


They passed the curtain, and the professor, who 
had failed to connect the name of Mrs. Smith | ‘ 


with his Mary, was duly introduced ; for the ladies 
had overheard his inquiry and the reply, and were 
disposed to keep up the joke. Peering short-sight- 
edly through his big glasses, which, by his usual 
mistake, were his reading-glasses when they should 
have been object-glasses, he did not recognize 
Mary when he saw her, and the father and daugh- 
ter actually opened a conversation on prehistoric 
man, and carried it on for several minutes before 
the strain proved too much. 


Then the listeners broke down in laughter, and 


Mary, with a ery that she could not keep it up 
any longer, caught the old gentleman round the 
neck and kissed him. 

“Bless my soul, Mrs. Smith!” he gasped, be- 
wildered. “Why—Mary!” 


PRICELESS. 


M": and Mrs. Glenwood sat with a sadly dis- 
comfited air in the neighbor’s house which 
had sheltered them since their own home had 
burned. 

Mr. Munn, the insurance adjuster, who had 
come to settle the loss for the company in which 
the property jad been insured, looked at them a 
little impatie.tly. He found it hard to deal with 
these old people, who gently disagreed with each 
other on the number and value of the articles 
destroyed, and who corrected, interrupted and 
reminded one another so frequently that it was 
almost impossible for him to make an estimate of 
the amount due them. 

“Now,” he said, after listening to a tedious dis- 
cussion as to whether the parlor set of haircloth 
furniture had cost seventy or eighty dollars when 
new, “I want to know if there is anything you 
haven’t mentioned, for I must have a complete 
list of everything that burned to send in to the 
company with my report.” 

“Do you remember anything else, Susan?’ Mr. 
Glenwood asked his wife. 

“Why, yes, James, there was Annie’s little trunk 
in the attic,” she answered, softly, and a far-away 
look came into both her and her husband’s eyes 
as their hands involuntarily met. 

“What was the value of the trunk?” asked Mr. 
Munn, breaking the momentary silence. 

“Value?” repeated Mr. Glenwood, tremulously. 
“Well, I know your company is worth millions of 
dollars, but I can tell you that there isn’t enough 
money in all the insurance companies in the land 
to pay us for the toys and keepsakes we laid away 


in that trunk years ago, when we lost our one little 


girl.” 


“I understand—I understand,” said Mr. Munn, | 


unsteadily, as the vision of the laughing baby face 
of his own little daughter at home flashed into his 
mind. “I think—I think we’ll have no trouble 
coming to terms about the other things,” he con- 
tinued, with sudden tenderness in his voice. 


* ¢ 


NO FAULT OF HERS. 


- _— day; must be a weather-breeder, sure, 
remarked Mrs. Benton, shaking her head at 
God’s sunshine, as she leaned over the Peckham 
gate for a minute. “Say, Abby Peckham, what 
we going to do without Mis’ Good, after she moves 
away?” 
Abby chuckled as she flapped out wet dish- 


” 


towels and spread them on the grass to whiten. | 
“I was just thinking of her when you called this | 


splendid day a weather-breeder. I'll bet she 
never used that word in her life. I used to laugh, 
when she was staying nights with me late last 
fall—that awful cold, stormy time, you know. 
Every night, when we’d pull the bedclothes up to 


our chins, she’d say, with her teeth chattering, | 


‘I tell you, Abby, we’re going to have it nice and | 
warm after this.’ And every day, when the sky 
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got the blackest, she’d look out of the window | 


| and tell me this was the clearing-up shower, sure.” 
“That’s Mis’ Good all over,” Emily Benton 
agreed, without resenting the comparison in the 
least. “She can’t come into a room without 
making everybody in it feel better. I don’t know 


how she does it, but somehow she always leaves | 
me thinking that I’m going to be rich an’ happy | 


an’ well real soon.” 

That afternoon, when Mrs. Good ran into Mrs. 
| Peckham’s for a farewell visit, Abby told her what 
Mrs. Benton had said. 





down the skirt of her blue and white ¢ 


“Pshaw, Abby! 
always, and she never paid me a compliment in 
my life.” 

“Well, she’s paid you a good one now, and you’d 
better salt it down and remember it,” Abby 
answered. 

“Pshaw! It’s ridiculous. I don’t do a thing of | 
the kind, Abby, and you knowit. Why, of course” 





— apologetically — “I always think things are | 


coming out all right, because they do. And of 


better, because, why, Abby, that’s my way!” 
* & 


WHERE CLARA BARTON SPELLED. 


O" the morning of her first day in “regular 
school” Clara Barton was taken on the 
strong shoulders of her eldest brother, Stephen, a 
mile through the deep drifts to the schoolhouse. 
It was the winter term, and the pupils, as was 
usual at that time, included not only the large 
boys and girls, but in reality the young men and 
young women of the neighborhood. Little Clara, 
then about five, was the baby of the school. 

She confesses in her recent book, “The Story of 
My Childhood,” that she recalls no introduction 


to the teac her, but was set down among the | 


many pupils in the by no means spacious room, 
with her spelling-book and the traditional slate, 
from which no one could separate her. 


| 
“TI was seated on one of the low benches, and 


sat very still,” Miss Barton remembers. “At length 
the majestic schoolmaster seated himself, and 
him. a primer, called the class of little ones to 
rim 
“He pointed the letters to each. I named them 

all, and was asked to spell some little words, ‘dog,’ 

cat,’ and so forth, whereupon I hesitatingly in- 
formed him that ‘I'did not spell there.’ 

***Where do you spell?’ he asked. 


“*T spell in “artichoke,” ’ that being the leading | 


word in the three-syllable column in my speller. 

The schoolmaster good-naturedly conformed to 
the little girl’s paggectton, ¢ and she was put into 
the “artichoke” class to bear her part for the 
winter, and read and “spell for the head.” 
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RETICENCE OR IGNORANCE ? 


he inhabitants of Chinese villages are very 

ignorant of the places in their own neighbor- 
hood, according to an interview with W. J. Gar- 
nett, the third secretary of the British legation at 
Peking, which the Manchester Guardian prints. 
| Mr. Garnett returned a little while ago from a 
journey through the provinces of Shantung and | 
Kiangsu, and a sample of the conversation that 
took place when he asked the way from one village 
to another is below: 


“Is this the way to Tsouhsein?” 

“Are you going to Tsouhsein?” 

“Yes; is this the way?” 

“Oh, you are going to Tsouhsein, are you? 
Where do you come from 
“From Chiningchow. 

Tsouhsein?” 
“Oh, you’ve come from Chiningchow, have you? 
Are you going into the ty walls of Tsouhsein?” 

Finally the native would admit that he did not | 
know the way to Tsouhsein. 

At the entrance to another village an ancient 
villager was asked what the name of the place 
was. After asking in turn who Mr. Garnett was, 
where he had come from, where he was going, and 
why he wanted an inn, he considered the original 
question, when repeated by the patient inquirer, 
and finally closed the conversation by saying: 

i ‘How should I know? I am not a learne d | 
man. 


_ a is this the way to 


* © 
HIS STEADY OCCUPATION. 


ne side of the question, “How the other half 
lives,” is illuminated by a little conversation 


taken from the London Chronicle. The profession | 
here described is, doubtless, a large one, and | 


| appeals to the temper of many members of the 
slum world. 


A lady philanthropist was applied to for charity 
| by a well«iressed woman. 
a you married?” was the question. 
es 

“Ww hat, 3 pene) husband ?” 

“Out 0’ 

“But whet is he when he is in work?” asked the 

philanthropist. 

“You don’t understand, miss, 

| “He’s a regular out-o" -worker. 


” was the reply. 


* ¢ 


A POWERFUL COMBINATION. 
im was a protégé of Mr. Blank, a well-known 
Boston lawyer. He was often in trouble, but 
by personal influence with the courts, Mr. Blank 
managed to have him let down easy, so it became 
a matter of talk, the Green Bag says, that he did 
| not suffer greatly in being arrested. 

“How is it, Tim,” some one asked one day, “that 
you are arrested very often, but never go to jail 
nor pay any fines?” 

“It’s just this way,” Tim replied. 
Blank for me lawyer, and what he doesn’t know 
about the law I tells him.” 
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SIMILAR RESULT. 


here are certain delicate shades of expression 
} of which a Frenchman is, as a rule, past 
master. One member of that fluent nation, 
stranded in New York, was setting forth his 
| troubles to a lawyer. 

“T understand from what you say that you are 
| convinced your friend Lecomte has stolen your 
| re. ” said the lawyer. 

No, no, monsieur, not so fast!” cried his client. 
ey. only say that if Lecomte had not assisted me to 
| hunt for it, I should have found it again. 


“Pshaw!” Mrs. Good exclaimed, smoothing | 


while her plump face grew rosier with the praise. | 
Why, I’ve known Emily Benton | 


course I always think the weather’s going to be | 


“T have Mr. 
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of these changes which it permits, BEN- 
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other food obtainable. Babies like it and 
thrive on it when nothing else agrees. 
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is the title of Our 1908 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instruct- 
ive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 188 pages, 
700 photo engravings from nature, 12 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 

It is a mine of information of everything that is worth while in 
gardening either for pleasure or profit, and should be in the hands 
of every lover of the Garden Beautiful and Bountiful. As a book 
of reference alone it is invaluable. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 
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AND SEND FREE OF CHARGE OUR FAMOUS 50-CENT 


“HENDERSON” Collection of Seeds 


containing one packet each of Giant Sweet Peas, Mixed ; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; All Seasons Lettuce ; Henderson's 
Early Ruby Tomato and Henderson's Electric Beet 
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which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
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orn like a forest bird, he sprang 
From Nature’s silences to be 
Our noblest prophet Voice that rang 
The mandate note of liberty. 


A scholar of the wild he grew; 
From fair Creation’s boundless reach 

He claimed his breadth of soul, and dréw 
The strength and sweetness of his speech. 





The people heard him in their tongue, 
Their comrade leader, grave or gay, 
And o’er their path when midnight hung 
His truth and humor blazed the way. 


| 
| 


Nay, when in patriot grief his form | 
Stood suffering like incarnate pain, 
His brow could shed the thunder-storm 
And challenge back the smile again. 


His birth was sunrise in the west, 
The Moses with the shining face 
Ordained of heaven to rise and wrest 

The fetters from a vassal race. 


O peasant-born of kingly mold, 
So singly great he stands apart, 
A star on Memory’s map of gold, 
The statesman with a father’s heart! 


*¢ © 


BETTER PAY. 


everal years ago two 
partners in a mod- 
erately large busi- 
ness agreed to separate. 
The one who remained 
was reluctant to have 
his partner withdraw, 
as the business repre- 
sented their joint effort 
for a period of years, and their relations had 
been altogether pleasant. But the withdrawing 
partner believed himself to be in danger of 
breaking down in health, and thought it better 
for him to stop while he was still reasonably 
strong and the business prosperous. He and 
his wife moved to a little farm which he bought 
among the hills, and there they lived modestly 
and happily, and raised fruit and poultry. 
The neighborhood into which they went was 
a decadent one. People had removed to the 





towns. Those who remained lacked thrift and 
enterprise. There was a dearth of youth and 
energy. Down the long and winding road stood 


house after house vacant or inhabited by old 
people, where once there had been young life 
and laughter. Streams that formerly whirled 
merrily over the wheels of little factories ran 
unfettered to the sea, for the factories had 
moved to town, and the people with them. 

The district school had only twelve children, 
and the Sunday-school was feeble and dying. 
The little church had gone down, and had only 
infrequent services, with an itinerant minister 
at long intervals preaching to a meager and 
disheartening congregation. 

Such was the community into which this 
man of education and resource had gone. 
Modest as were his means, he was well-to-do 
compared with most of his neighbors, and he 
soon rose to a position of leadership. He super- 
intended the Sunday-school, and gave a new 
impetus to the services and social life of the 
little church. He led in a movement to repair 
the schoolhouse and improve the school. He 
took up these duties without any special theory 
of his mission to the community, and merely 
because they seemed to him to be things that 
some one ought to do. 

One day a boy fell from the seat of a mow- 
ing-machine, and was fatally cut. From his 
home among the hills a horse, panting and 
flecked with foam, and a rider, breathless and 
white-faced, carried a message to the retired 
business man—the message that the dying boy 
wanted the Sunday-school superintendent. It 
was a new experience for the man, and one 
that he dreaded. What could he say to a dying 
boy? What could he do in such an emergency ? 

God gave him the message which he needed, 
and the boy died holding his hand. From that 
hour the Sunday-school teacher was more than 
a mere layman. He conducted the burial 
service. No one else ever thought of sending 
for a minister, nor did he. To that service he 
had been called, and he performed it. Unor- 
dained by hands of men, unknown in official 





records of the church, he continued to perform 
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the duties of lay preacher, and his life was 
fruitful and happy. 

After a period of years he and his wife re- 
turned to the city for a visit to the home of his 
old partner. The business had grown. His 
friend lived in a new house, and was prosperous 
and content. 

‘**T have been figuring,’’ said he, ‘‘how much 
you lost by pulling out of the business when 
you did. Deducting what I paid you for your 
half from one-half of the net earnings of the 
business since then, I figure that you made me 
a present of eighty-five thousand dollars. The 
business is still good, and growing. I should 
like to have you back with me again. You are 
strong and well—much stronger than I am 
now. Come back, and let us renew the old 
firm name.’’ . 

Then the man from the hills told the simple 
story of the work he was doing, and how the 
hand of the dying boy had drawn him into it, 
and how he could never withdraw. 

‘‘T thank you for the offer, old friend,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If I could get away I should like to do 
it, and I’m sure we should make the business 
go and grow. But really, I can’t afford it. 
This work is paying me better.’’ 


* © 


THE DEED OF A HERO. 


ot all the courage of war is expended on the 
N battle-field. A man died lately in Calcutta 
who performed a deed which contributed 
greatly to save the Indian Empire. At that 


| time, in 1857, he was a mere lad, employed as an 
| assistant in the telegraph service. 


His name was 
W. Brendish, and he sent, at the risk of his life, a 


| despatch from Delhi to Umballa, which bore the 


first news of the outbreak. This message, re- 
peated to every town which could be reached, 
proved of priceless value. Col. Edward Vibart, in 
his “Sepoy Mutiny,” tells the story of how, to 
quote the judicial commissioner of the Punjab, 
“the electric telegraph saved India.” 


It was the custom to close the telegraph offices 
on Sunday between the hours of nine and four. 
On May 10, 1857, as the operator at Delhi was 
about to close his station, he received a message 
from the Meerut office announcing an uprising in 
that section. At four o’clock, when the office was 
reopened, connections with Meerut were found to 
be interrupted. 

The telegraph force at Delhi consisted of the 
chief and two young assistants, Brendish and 
Pilkington. The office was situated outside of the 
city, about a mile from the gates. 

On discovering the break in the connections, the 
chief sent the two-lads to test the cable across 
the river. They found that they could signal to 
Delhi, but not to Meerut, and reported the fact on 
their return. 1t was too late to do oie that 
night, but the next morning Mr. Todd, the chief, 
went out himself to investigate the line. He never 
returned, and although his fate is unknown, there 
is little doubt that he was murdered. 

The office was thus left in charge of the two 
lads. Signs of trouble began to be evident close 
at hand. Brendish, stepping from the door, met a 
wounded officer, who cried out to him, “For God’s 
sake get inside and close your doors!” 

The revolt crept closer and closer. The boys 
felt that their lives were in danger; soon they 
became sure of it. But before ey fled to a place 
of comparative safety they waited to send out to 
the Indian world the news of the revolt. 

Brendish ticked out the message which caused 
Sir Edwards to say: 

“Look at the courage and sense of that little 
boy! With shot falling all round him, he stayed 
to a the message that was the means of 
saving the Punjab.” 

The government rewarded Brendish for his 
services by giving him a life —_ and the 
other day the old man died in the India he had 
helped to preserve. 


* © 


A DANGEROUS LOCALITY. 


hat women as office employés are not with- 
T out some slight drawbacks, to offset their 

many virtues, is the opinion of a well-known 
business man who had occasion to leave his office 
the other day. The stenographer remained 
behind to attend to business and answer the tele- 
phone. 


The man had been away from the office an hour, 
when he suddenly remembered that he had an 
ap ointment with a business acquaintance at three 
o'clock. Hastily glancing at his watch, he saw 
that it lacked but a few minutes of the hour; and 
eae that if his friend came to the office and 
found him absent, trouble might ensue, he hurried 
to a telephone. 

“Hello! Give me two-one-seven, ring two, 
please.” 

A pause. 

“No, I didn’t get them. Ring ’em again.” 

Another pause. ‘ 

“Please ring that number again. I know some 
one is there.” 

“They don’t answer? Why, that’s my office, and 
my stenographer is waiting — Hello, is that you, 
Miss Robbins? Has Mr. Brown been in? He 
has! Just gone? bet I’ve been ringing you for 
ten minutes! What! What!!” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“Well,” the man said, turning to a drug clerk, 
“that throws some new light on women in busi- 
ness. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked the clerk, who had 
heard the talking. 

“My stenographer didn’t answer the phone for 
ten minutes when I was waiting to catch a friend,” 
exclaimed the man, “and what do you suppose 
was the reason? She says there was a mouse in 
the waste-basket near the phone, and she was 
afraid to go near it.’ 


* 


LEST HE FORGET. 


apt. John W. Russell of Bristol, Rhode 
( Island, a seaman of the eighteenth century, 

was described by a contemporary as “a 
man who was as brave as he was gentle; a man 
who loved his friends and did his duty in life 
faithfully.” In “The Romance of an Old-Time 
Shipmaster,” edited by Mr. Ralph D. Paine, there 


are many evidences of Captain Russell’s wisdom. | lishment wey well. 
) 


In his journal he records the following decision 
and memorandum to guard against carelessness: 


Having mentioned our frequent ineffectual at- 
tempts to take Fish, and knowing that my own 
carelessness was the cause of that failure, having 
felt the effects of that Careless Inattention in sev- 
eral instances already since I left home, I have 














COMPANION. See veN@ ome = Ve 


thought best to make a memorandum of such 
things as now escaped my memory that I may 
provide for the deficiency when preparing for any 
uture voyage, thereby moking the best use of 
present misconduct, by holding it up as a beacon, 
and a warning to avoid the like in time to come. 
MEMORANDUM FOR CAPT. RUSSELL. 

Never leave Home for sea, at any season, but 
especially at the first of April, without taking 
woolen mittens with you, as you severely felt the 
want of them this time. 

Never leave three hats in the Hatter’s shop and 
one in the Garret and go to sea with only the one 
on your head, lest, as in the present case, by losing 
that one, you should be reduced to a silk handker- 
chief turban. 

Never leave your fishing lines in the Garret to 
hang clothes on, and go sea without any, lest 
when the fish come round, and you have nothing 
to catch them with, you should fret more than they 
are worth. 

Never leave Gimblets and other such tools at 
home, the want of them at sea is often more than 
ten times their value. 

This Memm. will doubtless be enlarged in the 
course of the voyage. 


ZB 





teeped in the sun’s warm rays the farm-land 
lies, 
Above it arch the blue of summer skies. 
Near to her farmhouse door a woman stands, 
Holding a conch-shell in her sunburned hands. 


Her panting breath, her heaving bosom, still 

Tell of the summons borne past wood and hill 

From this great shell, that yields the sea-deep’s 
roar, 

As for her mother’s mother, years before. 


Prone on the grass near by an old dog lies, 

With listening ears and half-closed, watching eyes, 
And on the lower step, a furry heap, 

The half-grown Maltese kitten purrs in sleep; 
While, redbreast guarding in solicitude, 

A robin mother feeds her hungry brood. 


But now the tramp of feet, the harness’ clank 

Then, weleome sight, beyond the sunflowers’ 
rank 

Blue shirt and overalls, a ruddy face, 

Tanned arms that guide the farm team’s steady 
pace. 


When sudden, down the steps, a nimble sprite 
Of five-years’ childhood bounds, her face alight. 
Swung to her throne, she rides in stately train, 
A princess, clinging to the chestnut’s mane ; 
While chubby hands, against the window-sill, 
Pound a tin rattle-box, with sturdy will. 


* & 


HER FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


ike many another inexperienced young married 
[" couple, Mr. and Mrs. Bates went to house- 
keeping on a seale beyond their means, in a 
house much larger than they really needed. When 
the first month’s bills came in, Mr. Bates, after 
frowning and sighing over them, gravely but kindly 
pointed out the necessity of watching expenses 
very carefully. 


“You shall see how economical I can be,” cheer- 
fully announced Mrs. Bates. It was late autumn 
and Mr. Bates, wishing to avoid the dirt caused 
by using coal, had arranged to burn gas in the 
furnace. This was somet ung of an experiment 
with a furnace not built for that sort of fuel, and 
after he had been brought by the bills toa realizin 
sense of the surprising and manifold expenses 0: 
maintaining a home, he began to fear that he had 


made a mistake. i 

“We won’t keep the house boiling hot,” he said. 
“Of course we’ll be comfortable, but we won’t 
weaken ourselves by an overheated house, as so 
many people do nowadays.” 

Acting on this plan, he did not often turn the gas 
on at full force. One evening he came home to an 
icy cold house. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked Mrs. Bates, 
who, wrapped in a steamer rug, was shivering 
ey i 

“O Ned, I’m afraid we’re ruined!” 

“Ruined? What do you mean?” 

“Why, we owe twenty-five thousand dollars!” 
she sobbed. “I don’t see how you can ever pay 
such a lot.” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars! My dear, what 
are you talking about?” ; ; 

“The house got a chilly this morning, Ned,” 
she sobbed, “and I thought it was really more 
healthful to be a little too warm than a lot too cool, 
so I went into the basement and turned on some 
more gas in the furnace, although I didn’t mean 
to be extravagant. At noon the house was hot, so 
I went to turn the gas down, and as I passed the 
meter I thought I’d see how much we were using, 
because I knew we couldn’t afford a great deal. 
When I saw we had used twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth I just gasped. I turned it right off, 
for I’d almost rather freeze to death than to have 
you embarrassed financially.” 

Mr. Bates, who had been looking at her in 
astonishment, began to laugh ee Ina 
moment more he was calling to her from the base- 
ment, “It’s just as I supposed, Dora! The meter 
Says twenty-five thousand feet, and it is a dollar a 
thousand, not a dollar a foot. Besides, my dear, 
the reading includes all that we have used for the 
past two months, for light as well as heat. I guess 
we can afford to keep the house above a pneumonia 
temperature.” 


* © 


AN OLD-FASHIONED EDITOR. 


writer in the Atchison Globe tells of his ex- 

periences as a typesetter to a Missourian 

editor back in the sixties. At first a circuit- 

rider in the backwoods, then a preacher who built 

and paid for his own church, this unique man 

finally bought a printing -office, from which he 
issued a paper called the Union of States. 

It was to this establishment that I and my 
brother. were taken one day, to be made printers 
out of, for at nine and twelve we were getting too 
old to be longer idle. 

In the course of time the one competent printer 


| was discharged, the editor being of the opinion 





that he and we two boys could manage the estab- 
It was a large, eight-column 
paper, and for months we were driven to type- 
setting as slaves were driven to cotton-picking. 
The Union of States was horribly printed, and we 
boys blushed for its appearance. 

Our regular task was two columns a day. 
failed to accomplish this, we finished at night by 
the light of two candles. During the long summer, 


when boys should have been in swimming-holes 


If we 


instead of printing-offices, we frequently toiled 
until midnight with the weary task. Z 
Jim, being an industrious lad, generally finished 
by six, and then helped out his lazy brother. Some- 
times he would read copy, at others a ouey 
the flies with a fan, and frequently he would finish 
j= work himself and allow the laggard to go to 


Politics were very warm in those days, and the 
editor often worked the_hand-press with a pistol 
strapped to his person. On several occasions shots 
were fired into the office by passing Senne. 
and the editor always appeared promptly at the 
front door to return them. 

One day a circus came to town, and the editor 
refused a fifty-dollar cash advertisement. He 
vigorously attacked the show, and advised his 
readers in the name of decency to keep away. 
But an immense crowd greeted the circus, and 
among the most interested spectators were the 
two yous compositors from the Union of States 
office. The clown made great sport of the paper 
and its editor, and when the audience cheered 
loudly at his fun, we felt crushed. 

If it is a credit to a man to be a slave to hard 
work, we cheerfully bear testimony to the great- 
ness of the editor of the Union of States. To our 
knowledge, he never had an amusement in his life, 
nor an idle hour. In the fall he went to the timber 
and cut his own wood. He always had a stable 
full of horses, and more stock than many of the 
farmers. These were fed by the compositors of 
the paper. Lf a soldier’s widow needed help to 
husk her corn, he sent us boys todoit. Once or 
twice a year he took us to camp-meeting to 
— eare of the preachers’ horses and help him 
sing. 

During the busy seasons on his farms we dropped 
corn or rode horses on the threshing-floor. Durin 
these times the Union of States office was closed, 
and when the force returned there was great 
crowding to get the paper out on time. It was a 
busy life, with no leisure and no fun. 


* © 


MORE OF A NOVELTY. 


t all depends upon what one is used to. The 
| national Capitol, for example, is accustomed 

to seeing great men, but as for puppies—that 
is quite another matter. The Boston Herald de- 
scribes the effect that small baby dogs have upon 
Washingtonians. The incident occurred on a 
Pennsylvania Avenue street-car. 


As the car passed the Capitol there climbed on 
board two Senators whose faces are known from 
Bangor to San Diego. The two dozen passengers 
glanced up indifferently, then fell to reading the 
advertisements again or staring out of the window. 

At the Peace Monument two justices of the 
Supreme Court got on. The passengers looked 
up with languid eyes, and returned to their indi- 
vidual thoughts. Two blocks farther along a 
member of the Cabinet boarded the car, without 
attracting more than a passing glance. 

At the next stop an ordinary man of the Smith 
or Jones type entered. He was carrying a basket. 
As soon as he set it down there protruded above 
the rim the restless noses of a couple of month- 
old puppies. 

In an instant the whole car was alert. The little 
—- clumsily clasped the edge of the basket with 
wabbly paws, and tried to climb out. Every pas- 
senger reached forward in eager expectancy. 

“What kind are they?” asked one. 

“Setter = »s,” replied the owner, lifting one 
squirming baby in his hands. 

“Put them down in the aisle!” cried an eager 
voice. 

The owner amiably complied, and then, for a 
dozen_ blocks, every passenger on board sat ab- 
sorbed in the antics of those two obscure and 
nameless puppies, while the five men of national 
reputation, who would have focused every eye in 
every other city of the country, received not even 
a passing glance of interest. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE WISDOM OF EXPERIENCE. 


here was no doubt in the minds of the Hobart 
aL family that young James had a remarkable 

gift. It remained for an obscure uncle from 
the Cape to drop a word of caution and of worldly 
wisdom. 


“You ~y he’s wonderful far-seeing, and can tell 
folks just how things are going to turn out?’ he 
inquired. 

“Yes, it seems so,” said James’s adoring mother. 

“Well, now, if you want him to be the most on- 

p’lar man anywhere round, you just let him 
oretell and prophesy and forecast,’ remarked 
the old uncle, grimly. 

“If you want him to keep a few friends you must 
shunt him off onto some other track. Let him 
work out sums in his head. That’s a harmless 
practice.” 

“But why?” faltered the mother. 

“Just this,” answered the authority from down 
on the Cape. “When he prophesies things’ll go 
wrong and they do go wrong, the heft of the 
blame’ll be laid straight on his shoulders. When 
he says they'll go right, and they do, folks’ll be 
too busy enjoying themselves to remember your 
James. And when he says they’ll go wrong and 
they go right, they’ll call him a fool. Now I’m 
above seventy, and you mind what I tell ye!” 


*® © 


A LITTLE RETOUCHING. 


he wonders of photography are ever on the 
é increase. Nevertheless, there are still some 

limitations to the power and skill of even 
the most expert photographer. 


Mr. Hall is an amateur of no mean attainments, 
and when his old Aunt Hannah from Bushby 
came down to the city he secured a picture of her 
in her most characteristic pose—arms akimbo and 
mouth slightly open. 

When Aunt Hannah saw the first print, she 
looked at it, held it off, drew it close again, and 
then sat down to write her nephew. 3 

“Dear James,” wrote the old lady, “yours with 
photo; e* taken_during my late visit just re- 
Saived: n reply I would say, I’m well enough 
pleased with it for myself and your folks. But in 
the one you send out to California to Emma, I'd 
rather you’d straighten out my elbows and let my 
arms hang. Affectionately, _ Aunt Hannah. 

“7 Perha s you’d better close my mouth a 
mite more, aS Emma’s husband is a stranger to 
me. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pen. 

2. “Least said soonest mended.” “Sweet. are 
the uses of adversity.” ‘“We learn wisdom from 
the folly of others.” 

3. Lark, aim, mark,Denmark. Den, eden, Swe- 
den. Any, many, Germany. Ice, land, Teeland. 
Pain, Spain. And, land, gland, England. 

4. 1. Cowper, permit, mitten, tenant, antics. II. 
Common, Monday, Dayton, tongue, guests. I!!. 
Gloves, vestal, talent, entire. 

5. Inn, spire, ray, shun—inspiration. 

6. Toe, clock, heel, sole, hole, yarn, cotton, 
| seam, rib, dye, darn. 

7. Friend. 
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QUESTIONS. 












By Elizabeth Hill. By M. W. S. 
reakneck Hill slopes from hen the children first 
north to — — 4 ma vame down to grand- 
the foot o' e slope stan 


mother’s in the country 
they found everything so inter- 
esting that they asked a great 
many questions. They wanted 
to know why the pigeons thrust 
their heads forward as they 
walked ; why the weather-vane 
turned with the wind ; how the 
cows knew when it was night, 
and when to come up through 
the field and wait by the 
bars, and whether they knew 
the difference between them- 
selves and the horses. They 
wanted to be told all the 
things that grandmother did 
when she was a little girl, and 
how grandfather looked when 
he was a boy, and so many 
other things that at last grand- 
mother named them the ‘‘ques- 
tion marks.’’ 

Grandmother was very patient 
with them. She liked to tell 
Robbie how his father used to play 

in just the same way that he did, 
and to tell Margy how he used to 
tease for stories. 
Of course the children asked how thei: 
father looked and why he used to wear 
the queer long trousers that he had on 
when his tintype was taken—the little old- 
fashioned tintype that hung over grand- 
mother’s dressing-table. They asked what 
books he liked to read and what games he played. 
Of all the stories grandma told, they liked the story 
of their father getting into mischief in the attic. He 
had gone up there when his mother did not know it, 
and walked along the beams that ran across, and between 
which there was no solid floor, nothing but laths. To these 
laths the ceiling of the room below was hung. Their father 
did not know it would not bear his weight, and when he 
stepped on the laths they broke away, and let his leg hang 
down into the sitting-room, where grandma was knitting. 

This story led to many questions. Why houses were not 
built the same now ; how their father felt when he fell through ; 
how they rescued him, and, above all, what was his punish- 


the Allen farmhouse. Down its 
steep incline the boys and girls 
go coasting. Their sled is an 
old pung. It has two bench 
seats fixed across it, and it will 
hold twelve or fifteen persons, 
if they stow in snugly. When 
it is once under way it goes 
like the wind, as the Allen 
boys keep the coast clear. 
There was a full moon in 
the early evenings of early 
February, and the old pung 
was kept busy. Night after 
night that laughing, singing, 
shouting crowd of young 
people held carnival on the 
hill, and every night they left 
the big sled perched on the 
brow of the hill, ready for next 
evening’s sliding down the slope. 
Dan and Luke Allen belonged 
to this merry party, and they told 
their good times with so much gusto 
that little Violet grew envious, and 
teased to go with them. But her 
mother said, ‘‘No, indeed; it is dan- 
gerous sport for the very little people.’’ 
She was standing at the window when 
the boys came home from school at noon. 
They had just been glancing up at the pung 
upon the icy hilltop, and saying that they 
should not want to use it to-night, for there 
would be more fun at the Corner, delivering val- 
entines, when they suddenly saw their little sister’s 
wobegone face and realized that she could not go. 
‘It’s too bad,’? said Dan. ‘‘Let’s make her a val- 
entine—a snow man, I mean—right up on the hill there, 
where she will see it first thing in the morning. We'll do 
it after supper, before we go away over to the Corner.’’ 
“All right. We'll just make a great big one,’’ said Luke. 
It seemed to Violet that her brothers were rather unfeeling 
that noontime. Whenever they looked at her they laughed and 
winked at each other, and when she remarked that she sup- 
posed she should not get any valentines until to-morrow night, 
they secretly whispered. She was hurt, and thought if they 
could not be sympathetic, they need not be rude. 





ni . hak ” ment. All these things grandma explained. 

The next morning, when Violet looked out, she gave a C4hIG Dy But one day grandpa was left to keep house with the children, 
shriek of surprise. A little way up the hill, and directly in 7 a and it was the very day that his county paper came. It rained, 
front of the house, stood an immense — oa th +" He and the ‘‘question marks’’ could not go outdoors, so they sat 
was smiling at her with beautiful pumpkin-rind lips, between | down to enjoy grandpa, and each thought of a great many 
which a white line of teeth was gleaming. He held his straw HIS MESSAGE. | things he wanted to find out about. ; 
hat gracefully, in the act of saluting her; and in the other By Emma C. Dowd. Grandpa was very indulgent for some time, and then he hit 
hand he extended a large white envelope, as if offering her a What shall I send for a valentine! upon an idea, ‘‘Children,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s make an agreement. 
valentine. He had, as Dan said, ‘‘a fine hard freeze on him,’’ 1 want a rose or a blossoming vine. Every time you ask me a question I will answer it, and then 
and glittered in the sunshine. 1 haven't even a little gold heart, I will ask you one. If you are not able to answer, you must 

Violet was very much pleased. She overwhelmed the boys Stuck through and through with a shining dart, | not ask me anything until you have looked it up.”’ 
with gratitude; and all the forenoon she kept going to the Or a silver Cupid with gauzy wings, At the very first question they came to a halt. ‘‘Who owned 
window to admire her valentine. ‘ Or any of those most beautiful things. the first doll?’’ grandpa asked Margy. How simple it was, 

In the middle of the afternoon the wind began to blow from bed Geer! © dear! whas tuck is minet and she wondered why she had never asked mother. 
the north. At first it only shook the trees on the hill; then it PVG RSTNNG 8 SENS Ter 6 Valentine? Grandpa took up his paper and opened it so wide that he 


I might write a verse, but I don't know how! 
And all I can draw are a pig and a cow! 
A candy heart would be very nice, 


sent the snow flying like spray down from the hillside, so that 


was entirely hidden from view, and the children made off to 
Violet saw her valentine through a mist of driving ice-dust. 


the library to see if they could find any books to help them out. 





Then it increased to a gale ; and then - ; Or a lovely cake all sugar and spice: They opened the encyclopedia, and turned the pages over and 
“‘O mother, mother,’’ cried Violet, “‘the pung is moving, I But then. I haven‘t a single cent, over. They hunted through all their own books, and then they 
do believe!’ And you can't buy things with money you've decided to play some games until Aunt Jennie came home. 
The words were scarcely out of her mouth when the pung spent! She would know, they said. 
slid over the brow of the hill and came tearing down, back- I've got some paper, all pinky - white, The long afternoon was gone; grandma returned from her 
ward. As it struck the snow man, that gentleman broke off And this is what I've decided to write! visit, and Aunt Jennie had been through several books of facts 
just below his coat-tails, flew up into the air, and landed in the ** Love— Love — Love— Love” all over the sheet, before they were ready to report to grandpa. Margy had the 
racing pung. He stood upright, wedged between the benches. He Then mother will think her valentine's sweet! | answer written, and she stood by grandpa’s knee and read it. 
still waved the remains of **A simple-minded mon- 
his hat and smiled his arch, Charles V L of France, 





pleasant pumpkin smile. ’ is said to be the owner of 
ind so Rs aa dashing ‘ VALENTINE’S DAY IN MOTHER - GOOSE LAND. ; the first doll ever made. 
down-hill, across the road, ; ’ ne —— — aE 

into the yard, and slued a as “y 
round the snow - banked 
path, right in front of 
Violet’s window. 

‘*Well,’’ said her father, 
when at the tea-table V io- 
let told them all about 
this astonishing accident, 
‘‘your valentine is cer- 
tainly a valiant cavalier.’’ 

‘“‘And a_ venturesome 
one,’’ added her mother. 

‘*And so he came visit- 
ing,’’ said Violet, laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘With a vengeance,’’ 
said Luke. 

‘*Vaulted into thesleigh 
and came with the utmost 
velocity,’’ said mother. 

Then Dan tried to think 
of something. 

“V— V—” he began. 
And then with sudden in- 
spiration, he shouted: 

“It would take a volume 


It was made from wax, 
and was supposed to rep- 
resent Poppa, the wife 
of Nero. Every one was 
so pleased with the figure 
that others were made, and 
finally a figure was called 
poupees—the French 
name for doll.’’ 

‘*Well done!’’ cried 
grandpa. ‘‘You have 
learned more than I could 
tell you in a long time.’’ 

**‘Now may I ask just 
one question?’’ said 
Robbie, eagerly. 

**Yes, do let us ask just 
this one!’’ begged Margy. 

**Well, be quick, because 
grandma is going to ask 
us to come to supper. 
What is it you want to 
know ?”” 

Now what do you sup- 
pose the important ques- 
tion was? Robbie asked it. 

‘* Well, grandpa, we want 
to tell the virtues and vig- to know how you hap- 
orous ways of Violet’s pened to think to ask us 
valentine !’’ that question ?’’ 
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They Stand Every Test 


hydegrade | 
Galatea 
Wash Suits 


Neat, dressy, stylish suits made 
for the "long, steady service active 
children give their clothes. 

Tailored with more than usual 
care. Colors and finish remarkably 
durable, withstanding almost any 
amount of laundering without losing 
their fresh appearance. 

At all dealers in handsome assort- 
ment of dresses for girls and suits 
for boys in all colors, plaid and 


stripe effects. Be sure you see 
Hydegrade on label In garment. 
Hydegrade Galatea 


by the Yard 


is sold at stores everywhere in wide 
variety of col- 
Be sure you see ors and pat- 


(Hiydegrade) Sn." 


——a let. If not at 
Ce Ee Sereage. dealers, write. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 


























For Colds 









Used as a spray or gargle, it is most 


effective in allaying irritation and clear- 
ing the air passages. It checks the 
offensive discharge, retards inflamma- 


tion, and has a tonic and Lanett 
effect on the diseased tissues 
Pond’s Extract is sold ‘only in 
sealed bottles; never in bulk. 


LAMONT, age & CO., 
Selling Agents, 8 Hudson Street, N. Y. 














“ High as the 
Alps in 
Quality.” 



















MILK. 
CHOCOLATE 


Satisfies Hunger, but 
does not create Thirst. 
Wholesome as Bread 
and Butter, yet Irre- 
sistibly Delicious. 
The Safest and Sa- 
nest Confection for 
Children. 


You never grow 
tired of 


GALA PETER 
The World’s Favorite 


hocolate. 


LAMONT, CORLISS vol -.. 
Sole Importers, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








ye against the Union Pacific Road.— 
Attorney-General Bonaparte, in behalf of 
the national government, has begun a suit to 
set aside the control by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company and its subsidiary corporations 
of the Southern Pacifie and other railroad sys- 
tems. The government regards the relations 
between these roads as a direct violation of the 
Sherman act, and an attempt to establish a sub- 
stantial monopoly of the transportation business 
of the country between the Missouri River and 
the entire Pacific coast south of Portland, 
Oregon. - 
x Important Decision.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States, two justices 
dissenting and one not participating, has pro- 
nounced unconstitutional the so-called Erdman 
act of 1898, which forbade carriers of interstate 
commerce to discriminate against members of 
labor-unions. ‘The court declared the right of 
an employer to dismiss an employé, for what- 
ever reason, to be equal to the right of an 
employé to quit his employment, for whatever 
reason, and that any legislation which disturbs 
this equality is an arbitrary interference with 
the liberty of contract. 


& 


abor and Socialism.—The conference of 
the British Labor party, in session at Hull 
last month, after first voting down a resolution 
to accept the principles of socialism, reconsid- 
ered its action and adopted the resolution. This 
reénforcement of socialism by the representatives 
of a party comprising millions of working men 
promises to have important political conse- 
quences. * 


TT. British Parliament was opened by 
King Edward, January 29th, with the 
usual ceremonies. The King read the speech 
from the throne. The program of legislation 
includes an education bill, a licensing bill, an 
Irish university bill, an amendment of the Irish 
land purchase act, old age pensions, bills relating 
to Scottish land and valuation, a bill regulating 
the hours of labor in coal-mines, and other 
important measures. ® 


Ti Prussian Suffrage Question was 
henge into the German Reichstag, Jan- 

22d, by a skilfully worded interpellation 
which inquired upon what ground Chancellor 









SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 

FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


w. L. D 
We” mons 82806500 and $2.50 shore “GB 
ke fit be 1 yt < hold thelr gee 







equa _ pr Exclusively 
® CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name ‘and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Sub- 
gttente, Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
world. Illustrated catalogue free. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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The Knickerbocker 


A WATCH FOR YOUNG MEN 








special arrangement with the manufacturer, and the pur- 

ATi of a large quantity upon a strictly cash basis, 
enable us to offer our Companion workers one of the most 
liberal compensations we have ever given as payment for 
services rendered in securing new subscriptions. 


Description of the Watch. 


semi- bassine case, 
which is practically 
dust- and water- 
proof; also the an- 
tique bow and pen- 
dant. None of the 


The illustration 
shows a front view 
of this new 12 size, 
thin model Knicker- 
bocker. Not only 


is it the latest pro- 





von Biilow considered manhood suffrage, as 
already granted for the elections to the imperial | 


| parliament, harmful to the interests of one of | 


the federal states. The chancellor made a| 


| vigorous speech, warning the suffrage agitators | 





against a continuance of their demonstrations ; 
and the session closed in tumult. 


@ 


orris Ketchum Jesup, retired banker 

and philanthropist, died at New York | 
City, January 22d, aged 77. Mr. Jesup retired 
from active business in 1884, and before and 
since that date had been actively identified 
with many religious, charitable and public 
enterprises. He was treas- ——= 7 
urer of the Christian Com- 
mission: during the war; 
was one of the founders 
of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New | 
York ; was for a long time 
president of the New York 
City Mission and Tract 
Society, the Five Points 
House of Industry, and the 
American Sunday-School || 
Union; gave generously to 
hospitals, libraries, orphans’ homes and anden 
missionary work; maintained for 10 years the 
Jesup North Pacific expeditions for ethnological 
research; contributed $200,000 to the Peary 
expeditions ; gave more than $1,000,000 to the 
American Museum of Natural History, of 
which he was president ; and was for 7 years 
president of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. ® 


| 
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ecent Deaths.—Edward Alexander Mac- 
dowell, one of the foremost American 
composers of orchestral, piano and vocal music, 
and professor of music at Columbia U sessed 
1896-1904, died, after along j= <== 
illness, January 23d, aged | 
46. ——Louise de la Ramée, || 
better known by her pen 
name ‘‘Ouida,’’ author of || 
40 or more novels, some of || 
| 





which were widely circu- || 
lated, died in abject pov- 
erty at Viareggio, Italy, 
January 25th. She is be- 
lieved to have been 67 years 
old, but the year of her 

birth is not certainly —“""—— 
— She published her first novel in 1860. 
Cardinal Francois Marie Benjamin Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris, died January 28th, aged 
| nearly 89 years. He was the oldest member of 
the college of cardinals, and was greatly revered 
by French Catholics. 
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duction of one of 
the largest and best 
equipped watch 
factories in New 
England, but it pos- 
sesses a number of 
distinctive features 
found only in watch- 
es of much higher 
cost. It is the new 
and popular | 2 size, 
which measures 
but | 7% inches in 
diameter. It has a 





essential effects of 
the costly watches 
are missing. In ad- 
dition to these spe- 
cial features, the 
Knickerbocker has 
a reliable nickeled 
movement, duplex 
escapement, jew- 
eled balance-wheel, 
solid nickel case, 
open face, porce- 
lain dial, and stem 
wind and set. 
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The Knickerbocker Watch, price $3.50, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 75 cents additional, post- 
paid. This new subscription must be sent us before March 30th. New 
subscriptions sent us after this date cannot count in this Special Offer. 
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The "Norma" Adjustable Bracelet 


These Bracelets will be 
appreciated not only for 
their adjustable feature, but 
also for their quality and 
exquisite -patterns. We 
offer the following styles : 





No. 1. Plain Polished Link. 
No. 3. Plain and Chased Link, alternate bright and Roman finish, with 


oval signet center, polished for monogram and set with two amethyst-colored stones. 


No. 4. Gold-filled, Plain and Chased Link, alternate bright and 
Roman finish. A very popular and attractive style. 


No. 4%. Plain and Chased Link, alternate bright and Roman finish, 


with round signet center, polished for monogram. 
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Either No. 1 or No. 42 given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 60 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00 
each, post-paid. 

Either No. 3 or No. 5 given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and $1.10 extra, postage included. Price $2.75, 
post-paid. A handsome script monogram will be engraved on No. 3 
and No. 5 for 15 cents extra. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
AVS 1000000111090 
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MAKE YOUR HORSE 


If he’s a good horse he’ll be 
YOUR FRIEND better. If vicious or has bad 
habits one can be opeemeey and permanently 
cured b ysystem. Any onecan doit. Postal 
brings ull “information free. Write to-day. 
PROF. JESSE 8. BEER Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


town to ride and exhibit sam 
odel. Write for pay Offer. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











rowing a Foot a Day.—During the 
long drought of last spring, in Mauritius, 
a singular spectacle, amid the stretches of dy ing 
and desiccated plants, was presented by the | 





FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 
Skin Cure, 


| Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 


and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oiut- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 
to be not only the most effective skin purifying and 


beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 
facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 


ing hair, baby rashes and chatings, red, rough hands, 
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2 BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA POST CARDS, te. 
List Free. D. W. FISKE, Lodi, ,« alifornia. 


‘STAMPS Pe 








100 var. foreign, re 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP co. Toledo, “Ohio. 








D° you know how much 

itsaves in nervousness, 
pain, fatigue, to wear 
shoes that afford abso- 
lute comfort from 
morning tillnight? You 
cannot know the po things 














"Phan Guaran’ : * hi j}and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap till youtry wearing shoes 
, ‘ant ' . , . . Soap, 

1908 . Models ~. the A e > white flowers of giant aloe stems, which sprang assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is so constructed as to sive 

1906 & 1907, Models rto $ 12 ee ee ee eee ao y Though we ti ilk of thes 
. . . . wouchn ‘ 1 1ese 

all of best —— + Wheels with amazing speed. At the time of flowering, things till doomsday we 

can’t convey to you t 
Au makes and models, 2 shafts as thick as a man’s arm shot up from the meaning till youtry 


i good as new. $2 to $ 
Great Factory _Clearin Sale. 

We Ship On Approvwal without a 

cent deposit, pay the ys ~ and allow 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You i} aaa 


heart of the plants, grew from 12 to 18 inches 
in 24 hours, and reached a height of 30 feet. A 
cluster of aloes before the flowers appear re- 


The Worth 
) Cupifcn Shoe 












TEN DAYS’ FREE Ti 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- | sembles a gigantic asparagus plant. brie bd Bie saad ob Side Pah Id healt 75E will wonder why ei etc Sp opsinnty 
enh and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not a- More than 100,000 satisfied custom- shoes so long—especially as the Worth Shoe is 


equally stylish and graceful, costs 
and the sole does not wet 











MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. K51, Chicago ° 

~- - * Gams Molecules.—Even the most 
solid metals lose some of their molecules 

by dispersion from the surface, but some curious 

peculiarities are observed in the process of 

molecular dispersion. For instance, when a 


ers have each saved from 85 to 840 
by buying a Kalamazoo stove or 


sans 360 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at 


no more 
through, saving you the cost and 
inconvenience of rubbers except 
in severe storms 











actual factory prices. No 
stove hasa higher reputa- 
tion or gives greater satis- 
faction. We pay fret 

You savedealers’ pro ts. , 


When 
purchasing 
silverware 


MEN’S $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN’S $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4 00. 










if your. dealer aril ne ts supply you 
ell ” j 




















remember piece of gold is pressed against a piece of lead, Send for Catalog No. 253 lire nd his 

that in sil- some of the molecules of the former disperse Kalamazoo Stove Co., name and ask for Catalogue. 

ver plate into the lead. The process is, of course, ex- Mfrs.,Kalamazoo,Mich, THE CUMMINGS Co. 

aa came , : ¢ spor : i Our oven thermometer Dept. E, 

de f tremely slow, and years are required before its makes baking easy: 406 Washington St., 

hice s > effects become evident. But, slow as it is, the soston, Mass. 
Pay we sane dispersion of the molecules of gold into a mass 

eek coon’ of lead takes place faster than into either air or a: 
er durabil- 


water. The surface molecules of water disperse 
readily into air, but refuse to enter oil. The 
molecules of salt disperse quickly in water, but 
refuse to enter air, or most solids, in appre- 


tt Do you enjoy ALL 
om”, {your home? 


| Shed and Seeing.— Prof. W. D. 

sounds a note of warning about the increas- | P . ‘ 

ing use of the eyes for reading and the inspection Isit wise or a good investment to pay $1,000 to $15,000 for a 

of small near-by objects. This especially : : 

iat ae adios Waedinae iain aan house and then be cramped into only a few rooms of it on cold 

that the human eye was evolved for distant | or windy days through 

vision, and in its structure is relatively poorly | . 

suited for near-by vision. The increase of all lack of proper heating ? 

sorts of printing augments the trouble every | Why not get the full 
value of all the home 
space day and night, 
all winter long, by the 
uniform warmth of 


day, and ‘‘all things seem to be conspiring to | 


ity than the 
trade mark 


‘(Ga7 





Ask your dealer to show 
you the various patterns 
and designs in which 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 
can be had. The latitude 
of choice is so broad that 
every taste can be satisfied. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


very thing for which they are the most poorly | 
Send for Catalogue “P-99~ 


adapted.’”’ There is, no doubt, much reason 
suarecte.. hammeron ns patterns. in this, but could the world banish its printing 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Menwen, Conn. | | : cen sitdin Ges chetiientien? 7 
(International Silver Co. , Successor) | presses and retain its Civilization ¢ 
Meriden Silver Polish, thepolish that cleans. y, | cay 


wee Eels spawn.—Many may be sur- 
prised to hear that from the time of Aris- 


totle until a few years ago no one could say | 
I used a New Companion Souing Machine ten yoy 4 




















make us use our eyes more and more for the | 
RADIATORS BOILERS 





with certainty how eels breed. For centuries 
naturalists had been acquainted with a small, 


elongated, flattened, pellucid marine fish, called With stoves and hot-air furnaces the owner exhausts his 


patience and coal pile—not in the hope of warming all rooms 
evenly, but to drive the heat to some chill, exposed room. Such 





=a tis fad the machine wa a Sse attempts usually lead only to overheating one or two inside rooms 
ning order.—Mrs. H. C. Egberg, Spokane, Wash. —bringing added discomfort and fuel waste. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered spond 
you arrived in perfect c and it has High winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold offset the ample flow of warmth from 
expectations. Not only are we pleased with it in com 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. There is comfort at a turn of the valve. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will outwear the building 
no repairs. When property is sold you get your money back, or 10 to 15// 
Don’t delay investigating this heating investment—no 
other feature of a building saves so much—besides the 
greater comfort,health protection,cleanliness,safety,etc. 


particular, but believe it is far superior to higher-priced 
machines that we have seen. | shall certainly recomm 

it to all who need a new sewing machine.—Mrs. Walter 
E. Dewey, Millbury, Mass. 


The New C Style 134, 
recently purchased of you, | in excellent inn 
After a thorough trial, would say that it gives perfect 
satisfaction. could not expect a finer machine at 
any price. It gives us great pleasure to recommend it to 


our friends.—Will R. Youngs, Port Chester, N 
We offer ten styles, with but one quality 


require 


larger rentals. 


Machi 





Quickly put into OLD buildings, farm or city — in mid-Winter 
—without disturbing occupants. Just the season to get the 























throughout. Send for a Descriptive Booklet services of the most skilful fitters—the finest workmanship! 
with Samples of Stitching done on the machine. Prices are now most favorable. 
é STYLE 1 ADVANTAGE 11: All IDEAL Boilers have easy-acting, 

{ Box Top, Five Drawers . . . $17.75 non-clinkering grates—so nicely balanced that a child can shake 
; .. Jeo 1% Ti EES them. Should last 50 years. 
| Automatic Lift, pmo P 20.75 Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and i ; 
4 = : hei idicul Europe. Our free catalogue, ‘‘ Heating Investments Successful,” IDEAL Boiler, eee pe and grate. 
Automatic Lift, —_ — - + 21.75 ag eee heme Poel dust | |] explains full ADVANTAGES—and tells how to save heating Notice the rugged grate bars. 
: YLE “ > | I dollars. 

Cabinet, Hand Lift . .  «  « 23.75 §f/a leptocephalid in an aquarium in Brittany was | 

STYLE 4 [observed to become gradually opaque and eylin- || | oon AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 

Companion Special . - + 19.25 §f) drical, until it turned into a little conger-eel. In | 30 CHICAGO 
4 _ ... STYLE 5A 1901 Professors Grassi and Calandruccio demon- | 
i Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . 20.75 §f) strated that.a species of leptocephalid, swarming fy ts a as ds op os ba oe ci) & ms om ms oes om os ogs os oh a ss ti 
a STYLE 7A near the Strait of Messina, was the long-sought 
A Automatic Lift, a — » + 21.75 young of the fresh-water eel. Now it is known 
" TYLE that eels when full grown make their way 

Parlor Cabinet, » Acta Lit - + 24.75 down from ponds, ditches and streams into 

YLE Mv iv . the 
Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 26.75 large rivers, and from these to the sea, where 


they spawn at a depth of about 560 fathoms. 
On the way to the ocean the skin of the eel 
becomes silvery, its eyes grow large and dark, 
and the milt and eggs develop in both sexes. 
The leptocephalids grow to a length of about 
| three inches, and then ascend rivers in the 
form of elvers, or young eels. 
oo 

eeing Lightning strike.—In July last 

William F. Rigge of Creighton University 
had the unusual fortune to see a bolt of lightning 
strike an isolated cottonwood-tree about a quar- only oil for 
ter of a mile away. The flash appeared as a 
“superb column or shaft of light a 400 or OTILING, CLEANING, POLISHING, PREVENTING RUST. 
| 500 feet high and 8 to 12 inches in diameter, | 
| perfectly straight, vertical and steady.” ‘The | 3%), 
shaft was white, but its base was tinged with | ap %o5? 
red. This column seemed to stand between two | o,' 2. on ee 


2A 
Writing Desk Cabinet, femmate Lift 29.75 


HELP 


Try this great household help—3 in One oil. 
Will save your time, your strength, your health. 
With little labor and small cost you can make everything run 
right—keep everything bright—clean—new. 

3 in One is a clear, almost odorless compound free from 
acid, grease or varnish smells—the first oil, the best oil and the 
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Makes any old sewing machine run lightly—keeps hinges from squeaking—oils 
clocks, bicycles, guns, anything that needs lubricating. 

Cleans easily ; polishes beautifully; pianos, mahogany, any furniture. 
Removes dirt, grime, grease; restores natural lustre of the wood. 
diverging trunks of the tree, and lasted about | % fo5* Polishes nickel surfaces—bath room fixtures, stoves, prevents rust 
two seconds. Afterward Mr. Rigge found that | dof!en Cn? wt yeti . on any metal, indoors or out. : 

one of the two trunks of the double tree had | Ais. yo ol ety eer in One is imitated. Get the Big Red One- 





At the above prices we deliver the swing machines -and have the 





freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. ff | eR original, th . ‘ ‘ 3. i 
Snag? pen eee pe the machines freight || its bark stripped off in the shape of a ribbon| PS fae earasint 4 ——. tog — onc OMPANY. — aw 
id to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 6 inches wide and 2 yards long. The other Sy 43 Ore. 6 % 1%, S ormerly G. . 
rr wees or siogeane, to any an aia trunk showed two furrows beginning 10 feet “ ve 7 a Pin? 9° Cole Company, 4s  Greadway, Wow Verk City. 
s ig dp fo - 
— ae append ney above the ground. They looked as if they had * 70,9 Mon» 9% Ke fpr 


Smart Boys. oil their guns with 3 in One 
bicycles. The best oil for any use. 
—write to-day—now. 


also skates, tools, 
Try it at our expense 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. There was 
’ b> 


been plowed by a piece of steel. 
no sign of fire. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated } 
ub- 


weekly paper for all the family. Its s 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE TEMPERATE LIFE. 


A TT t is not meant in this article 

~ to speak of what most persons 
understand by temperance, that 
is to say total abstention from 
the use of alcoholic beverages. 
When six entire states in the 
Union have voted to prohibit the 
use of intoxicating beverages, 
and when in others which have 
local option so many counties and towns have 
done the same that it is estimated that thirty-three 
millions of the inhabitants are living under pro- 
hibition laws, argument in favor of prohibition 
does not seem necessary. The temperance of 
which it is here desired to speak is wider, more 
far-reaching than this, for it prohibits nothing, 
but urges extreme moderation in the use of every- 
thing—temperance in eating, in drinking, even in 
drinking pure water, in bathing, in exercise and 
in sleep. 

In the matter of food, it really makes little 
difference what one eats, except in the case of 
actual disease, when dieting is part of the treat- 
ment, so long as one eats moderately. 

It is in eating that there is more intemperance 
than in any other of man’s indulgences. It would 
surprise and grieve many a man, who would not 
touch a drop of liquor to save his life, to be told 
that he was as intemperate as the greatest slave to 
alcohol, yet there are numbers of just such persons. 
They will eat three hearty meals a day with meat, 
and drink one or two cups of tea or coffee with 
each meal, and perhaps nibble at little “snacks” 
between meals, besides taking a bite—and a good 
big one—before retiring, and yet scorn the man 
who drinks, however moderately, anything con- 
taining alcohol. 








One need not praise the drinker, who deserves | 


no praise, in saying that the overeater is the 
greater sinner. 

This virtue of temperance in eating has been 
preached for centuries, and this preaching has 
resulted in the creation of a host of “cranks,” 
who may themselves be most intemperate in their 
attitude toward eating, but it has not opened the 
eyes of the overeater to the enormity of his 
offense. 

Cornaro in the sixteenth century urged modera- 
tion in eating, and the prolongation of his life to 
within a year of the century mark bears witness 
to the life-saving value of temperance. 

Addison devoted a paper in the Spectator to the 
praise of temperance in eating, which, he said, “in 
many cases produces the same effects as exercise, 
and may, in some measure, supply its place.” 
This is the contention of Mr. Fletcher, the present- 
day preacher of thorough mastication and mod- 
erate eating, who says that without regular exer- 
cise he can in an emergency do “stunts” easier 
than the man in regular training. 


* © 


AN EVENING AT THE OPERA. 


t was Rufus Choate, who was not musical, who 
once at the opera gazed helplessly at his libretto, 
and turning to his daughter, who was musical, said: 





“Helen, expound to me this record, lest I dilate | 


with the wrong emotion.” 

Mrs. Binns of Dulverton, who is also unmusical, 
recently attended the opera with her daughter, 
and felt that her emotions there were hardly 
satisfactory. 


“Yes,” she told her friends on returning to the | 


village, “‘Louisy took me to the opery, and it cer- 
tainly was a sight. It was real interesting looking 
round before it begun, and I enjoyed it some 
afterwards, too; really I did. There was so many 
folks in it, and such a lot of going and coming and 
marching and grouping, it made quite a picture. 

“And the music, too—some of it had quite a 
swing to it, most as good as a p’rade. But it went 
on and on and on, and I begun to get pretty tired 
of it; and it kep’ on and on, and I got tireder and 
tireder. 

“You see, ’twa’n’t like a cantata at home, where 
you know the folks. That’s different. It don’t 
matter then how long the story strings out—and 
singing any kind o’ story doos string it out ridic’- 
lous—but knowing the folks, there’s always some- 
thing interesting you can turn your mind to and 
forget it. 

“Now, when the Choral Club gave King Rainy’s 
Daughter there was all their clothes to look at, 
first off; and my! there were some clever make- 
overs amongst ’em, too. You remember Seliny 
Meade’s dress for the princess, she got out 0’ that 
old stained wedding satin o’ Gret-Grandmother 
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Barclay’s? If that wa’n’t a job to be proud of, I 
don’t know what is. 

“And Sam Giddings’s trousers—well, they 
weren’t trousers exactly, but those things he wore 
on his legs—Sam felt he oughtn’t to hire, and Jane 
Giddings made ’em herself! How she ever did it! 
I'd as soon try cutting out a suit o’ court clo’es for 
the Emperor of Chiny myself. 

“Then I always find it kind o’ entertaining to 
watch out for Lonny Baker’s gold front tooth to 
flash when he opens wide on a top note—and—oh, 
well, you know how ’tis. There’s always some- 
thing. 

“But at the opery there ain’t; and by the end of 
an hour of bang and tootle and tum-te-tum and 
tra-la-la, I’d had all I wanted, and but for hurting 
Louisy’s feelings I’d ha’ left. She says ’twas grand, 
and I dare say ’twas; but give me the town hall 
and home talent every time.” 


* ¢ 


HE FOUND A FRIEND. 


thinly clad young man was walking along a 
city street one winter morning, eating peanuts 
from a five-cent sack in his coat pocket, in lieu of 
a breakfast, when he saw a number of boys trying 
to attract the attention of a flock of hungry pigeons 
in the street by tossing cracker crumbs at them. 
He stopped and joined in the fun by shelling some 
of his peanuts, breaking the kernels into small 
pieces, and throwing them on the pavement near 
the birds. 


Recognizing a new benefactor, they flocked 
round him, eagerly picking up his offerings, but 
keeping an eye on him meanwhile, prepared for 
instant flight in the event of his eg: my too 
familiar. Long experience had taught them to be 
—— of strangers. 

Stooping down and holding a tempting morsel 
between his fingers, he called the birds me 

At first they shrank back, but presently an old 
bird, having first inspected him critically with one 
eye and then with the other, stepped forward gin- 
verly, plucked the titbit from his fingers, and 
darted away. Not finding the experience so very 
terrible, the old bird soon came back, and was 
rewarded with another choice bit of peanut. The 
other pigeons speedily followed the example. 

“That's more than they’d do for any of us,” said 
one of the boys. 

The young man gave the pigeons about half his 
stock of peanuts, and then pany ny ow up. 

“That’s all I can spare you this time,” he said, 
—— away. 

A middle-aged man who had been watching the 
performance with considerable interest tapped 
nim onthe shoulder. | 

at man,” he said, “are you looking for 
work?” 

“Am 1?” was the response. “I’ve been tramp- 
ing over this town for a week, hunting a job.” 

“What can you do?” 

“I’m a sort of jack of all trades. I can carpenter 
a little, run an engine, repair bicycles and —”’ 

“Can you take care of horses?’ 

“Can 1?” said the young man, his face lighting 
up. “I was raised on a farm.” 

“Well, come along with me. I need a coach- 
man, and I’m not afraid to trust my thoroughbreds 
with you. I’ll take the recommendation the birds 
have just given you. Will you work for me for 

thirty dollars a month and board till you find 
coment better?” 

Would he? Well! ‘ 

The young man is now his_ middle-aged em- 
ployer’s trusted man of all work, with a wage to 
correspond, and the pigeons have never had occa- 
sion to retract their recommendation. 


*® © 
CAREFUL MEN. 


peaking of carefulness in business, a financier 
recently said that some men were careful in | 
only one way, the’ way that had an influence on | 
their own pocket. He illustrated this point, ac- | 
cording to a writer in the New York Sun, by the | 
following story: | 


“A coal dealer whom I used to know shouted | 
one afternoon to an employé who was driving out | 
of the yard, ‘Hold on there, Jim! That coal 
can’t have been weighed. It looks to me large 
for a ton.’ 

“Jim shouted back, ‘This ain’t a ton, boss! It’s 
two tons.’ 

“Oh, all right,’ said the dealer, in a mollified 
tone. Fae your pardon. Go ahead.’ ” 

In referring to the financial standing of another 
man, the banker continued: “It’s no wonder he 
has money. He is the most suspicious fellow I 
ever heard of. He reminds me of a farmer I used 
to know. This farmer, whenever he bought a 
flock of sheep, examined each sheep closely to 
make sure that its fleece was all wool.” 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 


he author of “Seventy Years Young,” Mrs. 

Emily P. Bishop, declafes that it is as easy to 

do as to wish to do, and quotes this incident in 
illustration : 


A little girl’s brother set a trap to catch birds. 
She knew it was wrong, cruel, against the laws of 
ee altogether inexcusable from her point 
of view. 

She wept at first; then a little later her mother 
noticed that she had become cheerful once more, 
and inquired as to the cause. 

“What did you do?” asked the mother. 

“T prayed or my brother to be made a better 


“What else?” 
— prs yed that the trap would not catch any 
little birds.” 
“What else?” 
“Then I went out and kicked the old trap all to 
pieces.” 
* ©¢ 


A GOOD SUBSTITUTE. 


immy had his weak points, as an example of the 
J result of modern educational methods, but his 
brain was of excellent quality. 


When the teacher looked at him and inquired, 
coldly, ‘““What is a synonym, James?” he was 
ready with his answer. 

“It’s a word that you can use when you don’t 
know how to spell the one you thought of first,” 
he replied, cheerfully. 
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WILLING TO HELP. 


} ye Mr. Sapley was making a protracted call 
upon the object of his affections, Miss Evans, 
who was a pianist of considerable ability. 

She had just completed twenty-five minutes of 
Bach, in the hope that he would get tired and go 
home. “O Miss Evans,” he exclaimed, “I could 
just die potening So your playing!” 

“Would you like to have me play some more, 
Mr. Sapley?” asked Miss Evans, innocently. 





**‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 




















Varicose Veins Explained 
in our Booklet. Their cause, relief and cure. 
Written by the highest authority on this sub- 
ject. Our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


afford quickest relief and often 
cure Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame 
Joints, Leg Swellings, etc. 
to measure from new elastic of 
our own weaving. Send for the 
Booklet, self - measuring 
cirectione and oar prices. 
0., ic 








Curtis & Sp’ 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 





WISE CLERK 
QUITS SANDWICHES AND COFFEE FOR LUNCH. 

The noon-day lunch for the Department clerks 
at Washington, is often a most serious question. 

“For fifteen years,” writes one of these clerks, 
“T have been working in one of the Gov’t Depart- 
ments. About two years ago I found myself every 
afternoon, with a very tired feeling in my head, 
trying to get the day’s work off my desk. 

“T had heard of Grape-Nuts as a food for brain 
and nerve centres, so I began to eat it instead of 
my usual heavy breakfast, then for my lunch in- 
stead of sandwiches and coffee. 

“In a very short time the tired feeling in the 
head left me, and ever since then the afternoon’s 
work has been done with as much’ease and pleas- 
ure as the morning’s work. 

“Grape-Nuts for two meals a day has worked, 
in my case, just as advertised, producing that 
reserve force and supply of energy that does not 
permit one to tire easily—so essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of one’s life work.” “There’s 
a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the “Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Sail 





IN TUBES | 
Ga aaa 
Y FOR ALL THE 
LITTLE ACCIDENTS 


Convenient, sanitary and 
economical. The modem 
way of using the safest and 
best of family remedies. 
Ask your doctor or a 
trained nurse. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS 
ARE PUT UP IN TUBES. 


You should never be without 
these Vaseline Specialties. 


Capsicum Vaseline 


Better than a mustard plaster. A 
wonderful counter irritant that will 
not blister the most delicate skin. 


White Vaseline 


Of absolute purity. Taken internally 
‘or coughs, colds, sore throat, etc. 



















Vaseline Camphorice 


Superior to anything in use for 
chapped hands and lips and to allay 
all irritation of the skin. 


. 
Vaseline Cold Cream 
ae the skin in a soft and healthy 
condition and preserves the complexion. 


Carbolated Vaseline 


The best of all antiseptic dressings. 


Mentholated Vaseline 


For nervous headache, cold in the 
ead, neuralgia, etc. 


VASELINE 


Buy Vaseline anywhere and ask for 
it by name. Refuse an imitation. 
Vaseline has no substitute. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
7 STATE STREET, 































Won’t you 
write 
for them? 


Our Book, 
“New York 
Fashions,” 
togetherwith 
Samples of 
* the new 
Spring Materials, 
will go to you 
‘free if you send 
us your name and 
address. 

We want every woman 
interested in the new, 
the becoming and 
beautiful in dress — 
every woman interested 
in learning howto dress 
stylishly and still save 
money, to write us for this 
New Spring Style Book 
to-day. It shows fashion plates 
of sixty-three handsome Spring 
Suits, made to your measure at 
prices from $6.00 to $33.00. 
Fit, workmanship, style, ma- 
terial are all included under the 
terms of 

OUR GUARANTEE—If any garment you order 
from us does not please you, just send it back 
at our expense and we will refund your money. 

The Book, “New York Fashions,” and Samples 
of the new Spring Materials are yours—free. 

WON’T YOU WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY? 


Spring Suits 


Made-to-Order $ $ 
New York Styles ( ‘° 3 3 


CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 

















TWO NEW “NATIONAL” STYLES. 
Our Catalogue illustrates 63 new Spring 
styles in Visiting Dresses and Tailor-Made 
Suits, which we make to measure. 


Visiting Dresses . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . $7.50 to $33 


Our New York Style Book and Wearing Apparel Cata- 
logue (sent free) also illustrates and describes a complete 
line of Ladies’ Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits, Skirts, Rain-Coats, Silk Coats, 
Separate Jackets, Shirt-Waists, Muslin and Knit Under- 
wear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Sweaters, 
Neckwear, Belts, etc., also a beautiful line of Misses’ Wash 
Dresses, Confirmation Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits: 
Children’s Dresses; Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 

We prepay postage or expressage on anything you order 
from us to any part of the United States. 

Write to-day for our New Spring Catalogue—‘* New York 
Fashions ’"—sent free by return mail, and if you desire 
samples of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit or Visiting 
Dress, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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BY MRS. FRANK LEE 


ne of the early settlers of Blendon town- 

ship, in the State of Ohio, was known 

far and wide for benevolence and hospi- 
tality. From the beginning of Isaac Griswold’s 
life, in what was then almost unbroken wilder- 
ness, prosperity seems to have attended him. 
Such good fortune often hardens the heart and 
narrows the outlook of the successful man, but 
with Mr. Griswold it only intensified a naturally 
generous disposition. This is well illustrated 
by the following account, slightly amplified, 
of an actual incident, related by, one of Mr. 
Griswold’s grandchildren, herself a woman past 
seventy, at the family centennial. 

Grandfather Griswold was still living in a log 
cabin, but the cabin was a large double one, 
with a loft that was like a second story. Barn 
and corn-crib were also of logs, but the one 
was filled with fodder and the other with the 
yellow fruit of harvest. 'The smoke-house was 
a hollow tree, six feet through at grass-top, and 
holding a goodly array of hams, shoulders and 
side meat. 

A knowledge of all this, of plenty of shed- 


room for the cattle, and comfortable housing for | 
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peril, in his best ‘‘caninese.’? Hurrying into 
his clothes, Grandfather Griswold took his gun | 
down from its pegs, tiptoed into the kitchen, 
and peered out of the small window. A dark, | 
crouching figure stole across the clearing, but it | @ 
walked on two feet, and made straight for the 4 
tree smoke-house. Grandfather watched it for | @ 
a moment, and then dropped the butt of his gun ° 
to the floor with a laugh. 

“* After another ham, that’s all. Quit, Bose! 
Stop it, I say! Let him have the ham; must 
need it to come after it a night like this. Why | 
doesn’t he go in and get it? What’s he going | 
away for? Hi, friend! 


0” 


Here, come back! | 
You’re welcome to the meat. I’ll help you get | 8 
the door open. It must be frozen.’’ 0 
But at the sound of grandfather’s voice the | 9 
intruder took to his heels; and the louder | 
grandfather urged, the faster fled the visitor. 
Thereupon, out through the snow to see what 8 
ailed the inhospitable door hurried Mr. Gris- | @ 
wold. Five minutes later Cicero was haled |g 
from sound sleep and his warm bed by insistent 
and indignant shouts at the foot of the stairs. 
**Cicero! Here, you, Cicero, get up this min- | @ 
ute and take the padlock off the smoke-house! 4 
¢ 
















“ FATHER, ... THERE'S ANOTHER 
HAM GONE.” 


/ 
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pigs and sheep, made Grandfather Griswold’s 
face crinkle happily as he sat before the big 
fire on the hearth, and saw snowflakes fall 
down the wide chimney, to sputter into steam 
on the coals. Enter Cicero, his eighteen-year- 
old son, stamping the snow from his boots, and 
not smiling—quite the contrary. 

‘‘Father,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s another ham 
gone. That makes the third.’’ 

‘* Well,”’? said grandfather, cheerfully, ‘I 
reckon whoever took ’em must have wanted 
them badly enough.’’ 

** And somebody’s been at the corn -crib 
again.’’ 

‘*Likely he didn’t have any of his own.’’ 

‘‘He might at least have had manners enough 
to come and ask for it!’”’ grumbled Cicero. He 
left grandfather chuckling and stretching his 
feet out toward the blaze, and took himself out 
to the kitchen, to pour out his grievance to 
grandmother. 

‘*Father’s too easy! This thing ought to be 
stopped. I don’t fancy our grubbing round 
stumps to raise corn, and tumbling out in all 
sorts of weather to feed pigs, and then have 
some lazy, worthless red or white scamp walk 
coolly up and help himself.’’ 

**You can’t make your father over, Cicero,’”’ 
said grandmother. ‘‘ His latch-string has 
always been out, and he would share food and 
fire to the last crumb and the last chip.’’ 

“I don’t grudge helping folks that need it, 
but I do grudge their helping themselves.’’ 
Cicero sat on the edge of the puncheon table, 
and swung one foot meditatively. Presently he 
rose up with a look of resolution. 

“IT am going to Worthington this afternoon, 
and I’ll buy a couple of padlocks. - Father need 
know nothing about it. I’ll put them on after 
he goes to bed, and take them off before he 
gets out in the morning. I tell you something 
must be done.’’ 

Grandmother shook her head doubtfully ; but 
Cicero rode to Worthington, the nearest town, 
bought the locks, and ascended the rude stairway 
to his bed in the loft that evening happy in the 
conviction that he had not only outwitted the 
surreptitious visitors, but the too amiable host 
as well. 

The snow ceased falling by sundown, and 
the night grew clear and very cold. About 
midnight Mrs. Griswold awoke her husband. 

“Something is prowling about the house,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘I heard the snow crunch, and 
listen to Bose.’’ 

Bose was the dog that slept in the kitchen, 
and that was now ordering intruders off at their 





Of course he can put his clothes on,’’— 
this to grandmother, who was remonstrating, | 

—‘‘and—yes, I know it’s cold. I want him to | 8 
know it, too, as well as the poor chap who|@ 
couldn’t get his meat, and may be starved to | 9 
death and frozen stiff before morning. Now, 
sir,’’—this to the reluctant youth, who dragged | 
his unwilling feet down the stairs,—‘‘bring me | 


another on any door that belongs to me!’’ | bY 
Cicero obeyed perforce. In the morning the | 
lock on the corn-crib was likewise confiscated, 
and to the day of Grandfather Griswold’s death 
there was nothing to prevent the needy or the 
thievish from helping themselves to his stores 
of grain and meat. It is pleasant to record that 
his generosity was seldom abused. 
0 
0 
: 
0 
0 
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THE PRINCIPAL PIECE. 


long the west coast of Africa a bar extends, 
with occasional breaks, for thousands of 
miles. It prevents steamships from making 
landings at important towns on the mainland, 
says a writer in the New York Sun, and neces- 
sitates the transfer of passengers and freight | @ 
in small boats. This transfer is often dangerous. | @ 
Father Derouet, a French missionary, has | @ 
written a lively account of an adventure in one 
of these boats. He was trying to land at Sette | @ 
Kama, a little north of the Congo. Just before | 2 
the critical moment of crossing the bar, he saw | O 
Father Moulin joyously waving his hat on the | $ 
shore. | 
Then in a twinkling a mountain of water | 4 
struck the bar, and the boat was tossed into the | @ 
air. Father Derouet found himself executing | 4 
a somersault. He came down on his head, | @ 
and would probably have fractured his skull | @ 
if he had not landed on an unfortunate boatman, | @ 
which diminished the force of the blow. \~ 
The boat was soon in shallow water, but still 4 
far from land. The two boatmen helped the | ® 
missionary ashore. In the confusion a wooden | 4 
chest had fallen on his hips, and he was very | @ 
sore, but his chief grief on landing was that he | 4 
had lost his pastoral ring. 0° 
The baggage was fished out of the sea piece | @ 
by piece, but in what a state! The vestments | °o 
worn in the church service were ruined, and so | @ 
were all the presents he had brought for his 
brethren. Sea-water had spoiled everything. , 





But the missionaries of Sette Kama consoled 
him with this piece of logic: ‘‘Never mind; do 
| not feel too much afflicted. The principal piece 4 
has been saved.’’ 














Leather Goods 








Bill Book and Coin Purse. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
15 cents extra, postage included. Price 


Francis 6. Lamrence 





Will wear splendidly, and give the best of satisfaction. 


for one new subscription and 


$1.00, post-paid. 


Last season we received 
more orders for this Bill Book 
and Coin Purse than all our 
other Pocketbooks combined. 
Made from fine calfskin of a 
rich wine color, stitched with 
silk to match, and lined with 
smooth tan leather. New 
and popular shape. It has a 
place for change and an- 
other for bills, both separate 
and secured by lock buttons. 
An extremely useful, hand- 
some and stylish article for 
ladies or gentlemen's use. 
Any name 


stamped in gold leaf without extra charge. 





Leather Hand Bag. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 


$3.25 extra. 
paid by receiver. 


Made of cowhide, English 
tan grain finish, 15 inches long, 
with leather lining, leather inside 
pocket, leather-covered frame, 
brass lock and key, two brass 
snap locks, leather handle. Both 
material and workmanship are 
first class. It is an excellent Bag 
at the price. 


Price $7.50. Sent by express, charges in either case 
Shipping weight 7 lbs. 











Ladies’ Hand 
Bag. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one. new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage in- 


cluded. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


We offer the latest style, black 
seal grain leather, covered frame, 
gun metal trimmings, leather lin- 
ing and handle, 8 inches long, 
and fitted with a small leather 
coin purse. 





Vanity Bag. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


25 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Bag, 612x312 inches, has a 
seal grain finish, a strap across the 
back by which it may be held, a gilt 
frame with pocket, three inside pock- 
ets and two separate flaps with snap 
catches. It will easily hold a hand- 
kerchief and other toilet accessories. 
Furnished in black and brown leather. 
When ordering state choice of color. 








Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. 


Given only to 
new subscription 





Companion subscribers for one 
and 5 cents extra, postage and 


packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


This is made of genuine seal, with dull 
finish, calf lining and seal facing. On ac- 
count of the size, 
easily carried in the hand. We offer the 
combination style, with its usual coin purse 
and other pockets. 
and tooled. We will stamp the Pocketbook 
in gold with any name desired for 15c. extra. 


24x 4% inches, it is 


The edges are turned 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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(A, Out on the Wide} 
\ Rolling Ocean 


When storms lash the waters 


to tumbling heaps of foam, Hf] 
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when the snow flies, or the 
rain dashes down in hissing 
. sheets of water; or when 
ripples murmur gently in Summer breezes. 

OUR MEN ARE OUT THERE in the storm or sunshine, 
gleaning FOR YOU the most perfect food for health and 
strength; nourishment for body and brain. 


GORTON'S @DFISH 











If you wish to insure having the best and 
most perfect fish for your table, you will insist” 
on having Gorton’s, It costs but a trifle more 
than the cheap and 
inferior brands put 
up to imitate it. 

Our trade-mark 
and the name 


GORTON 


are your security. 




















3 £4 


or cold 

YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 

‘AILS TO-CURE 
‘OO 


Af BYE, VEY ; 
YOUR: MONEY IF ITF 
yeasty, = 6 
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This Carving Set is manufactured expressly for us, and is fully warranted. Each piece is fitted with genuine stag-horn handles 
and polished bolster and cap. The eight-inch blade of the Carver, which is made of fine steel, has a graceful simitar shape, which 
readily adapts itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. The Fork is fitted with a safety guard and rest, polished. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Ruffled Muslin Curtains. 


These Curtains are made of plain muslin, tucked, with full 
hemstitched ruffle, 36 inches wide and 2% yards long. Suitable 
for either a chamber or sitting-room. A large stock has been 
secured at a specially low price. The illustration shows a corner 

of the curtain. 
Two Curtains given only to Com- 
; panion subscribers for one new sub- 


scription and 20c. extra, postage 
included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


Extension Curtain Rods. 


These Extension Rods may be used for any window from 
28 to 50 inches wide. They have solid brass brackets and 
brass-finished tubing, are strong and durable, and warranted 
to give satisfaction. Suitable for either muslin or lace curtains. 


Three Extension Curtain Rods given only to Companion sub- 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains. 


The design of these Nottingham Curtains is clearly shown 
in the cut. The Curtains are 50 inches wide, 3% yards long, 
and made up with an insertion and edging. Designed especially 
for a parlor or reception room. The illustration shows a corner 
of the curtain. 

Two Curtains given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new sub- 


scription and 75c. extra, postage 
included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 








scribers for one new subscription. Price 25 cents each. : 
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